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REVIEW  OF  BIENNIUM 

Taxation,  State  and  local,  levies  a biennial  burden  of  ^about  $128 
per  capita  upon  the  people  of  tbis  Commonwealth.  Of  this  amount, 
about  69  cents  per  capita  was  allotted  for  State  welfare  work  during 
this  biennium. 

No  machinery  exists  for  securing  an  adequate  accounting  for  the 
entire  tax  burden  of  the  United  States.  Yet  business  men  everywhere 
are  critical  of  the  increasing  burden  of  taxation  upon  industry  and 
business.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  account  most  carefully  for 
the  69  cents  per  capita  which  has  heen  expended  under  the  Depart- 
ment’s direction.  This  report  shows  what  has  heen  purchased  with 
this  money.  It  undertakes  to  show  the  benefits  derived  by  the  people 
of  this  State. 

The  Department  of  Welfare  divided  the  spending  of  its  69  cents 
as  follows:  to  mental  hospitals,  21  cents;  medical  and  surgical  hos- 
pitals, 19  cents;  penitentiaries  and  prisons,  12  cents;  Mothers’  Assist- 
ance Fund,  8 cents;  institutions  for  mental  defectives,  6 cents;  State- 
aided  homes  for  indigent  adults  and  children,  2 cents;  administration, 
1 cent. 

Prevention 

In  analyzing  this  budget,  a certain  proportion  should  be  charged 
to  Prevention.  Prevention  in  public  welfare  is  comparable  to  charges 
for  burglar  alarms  and  sprinkler  systems  in  private  business.  The 
business  man  willingly  pays  for  the  latter  as  an  insurance  against 
heavier  losses.  In  the  past  the  taxpayer  has  paid  out  large  amounts 
in  building  institutions  to  care  for  those  who  become  a charge  upon 
the  community.  He  has  paid  to  build  expensive  fortress  prisons  for 
criminals,  orphanages  for  children,  hospitals  for  the  insane,  almshouses 
for  the  destitute.  He  must  continue  to  build  such  institutions  and  to 
offer  such  care.  But  modern  welfare  work  offers  to  the  taxpayer 
through  preventive  services  an  opportunity  to  reduce  this  burden. 

Analysis  of  cost  sheets  shows  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give  old  people 
modest  pensions  permitting  them  to  remain  in  their  own  or  relatives’ 
homes  than  it  is  to  build  and  maintain  almshouses  for  them.  Sim- 
ilarly it  is  both  more  economical  and  more  socially  desirable  to  keep 
children  with  their  relatives  whenever  possible,  than  it  is  to  build 
orphanages. 

Mental  health  clinics  have  as  a primary  purpose  an  effort  to  detect 
potential  cases  of  insanity  and  by  early  care  and  treatment  to  prevent 
a breakdown.  Increasing  use  of  parole  from  mental  hospitals  raises 
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the  morale  of  the  patients  and  prevents  many  of  them  from  sinking 
into  the  class  of  chronic  cases.  It  also  lessens  the  number  of  patients 
to  be  supported  by  the  State.  During  the  past  decade  the  average 
number  of  mental  patients  on  parole  has  .increased  160  per  cent,  from 
929  during  the  biennium  1923-24  to  2,431  for  the  biennium  1933-34. 
(See  Chart,  page  8).  Estimating  that  the  care  of  mental  patients 
costs  the  State  about  $300  per  year  each,  the  2,431  patients  on  parole 
during  the  biennium,  even  including  the  cost  of  supervision,  represent 
a saving  to  the  taxpayer  of  over  $700,000.  , 

In  work  with  delinquents  the  effort  is  to  prevent  the  small  boy  in 
juvenile  court  from  becoming  an  adult  offender  and  to  prevent  crimi- 
nals from  becoming  repeaters,  men  who  return  to  prison  again  and 
again.  The  number  of  prisoners  paroled  has  increased  200  per  cent  in 
the  last  decade.  Estimating  the  cost  of  prison  inmates  at  $400  per  year 
each,  the  3,453  prisoners  on  parole  during  this  biennium  meant  a 
saving  to  the  taxpayer  on  institutional  budgets  of  over  $1,250,000. 

The  Depression 

The  burden  of  unemployment  relief  had  by  the  close  of  the  last 
biennium  become  so  heavy  that  it  threatened  to  swamp  the  regular 
work  of  this  Department.  An  appropriation  of  ten  million  dollars, 
known  as  the  First  Talbot  Fund  had  been  declared  constitutional 
early  in  April,  1932.  Local  poor  boards  were  authorized  to  begin 
distribution  of  the  money  at  once.  Pennsylvania’s  425  poor  districts 
and  more  than  900  overseers  of  the  poor  are  organized  under  widely 
varying  systems,  some  of  which  have  not  been  overhauled  for  genera- 
tions. Many  poor  boards  were  unprepared  for  this  new  responsibility. 
Lacking  any  central  supervision,  there  was  great  confusion  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief  funds,  and  there  has  never  been  a complete  ac- 
counting for  that  first  ten  millions.  It  also  became  immediately  ap- 
parent that  the  money  would  not  last  long  and  that  more  must  be 
provided  before  the  next  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1933. 

Early  in  the  biennium  Governor  Pinchot  issued  a call  for  a second 
special  session.  It  met  on  June  27,  1932.  During  the  weeks  following 
this  Department  with  the  untiring  cooperation  of  its  staff  furnished  to 
legislators  and  government  officials  an  emergency  service  of  facts  and 
figures  showing  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  and  resources  of  relief 
throughout  the  State.  Questionnaires  and  special  report  forms  were 
circulated  throughout  the  67  counties.  Special  delivery  letters  and 
S.O.S.  calls  bombarded  the  laggards.  / At  all-night  sessions  the  Depart- 
ment staff  tabulated  hundreds  of  pages  of  statistical  reports  and  boiled 
them  down  into  compact  conclusions  to  meet  the  demand  for  informa- 
tion of  State  officials. 
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Against  this  background  of  swift  analysis  of  immediate  needs,  on 
August  19,  1932,  the  Legislature  passed  three  acts  dealing  with  the  un- 
employment situation.  Act  No.  51  of  the  Extraordinary  Session,  1932, 
known  as  the  Woodward  Act,  created  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  consisting  of  five  state  officials  who  were  empowered  to  set  up 
a State-wide  organization  for  ^distribution  of  State  funds  and  of  Federal 
funds  received  from  the  Reeonstruction  Finance  Corporation.  Act 
No  52  of  the  same  session  appropriated  $12,000,000,  known  as  the 
Second  Talbot  Fund,  for  the  ensuing  seven  months,  and  ^ct  No.  53 
provided  the  revenue  through  an  emergency  sales  tax. 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  and  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare have  at  all  times  worked  in  close  cooperation.  On  the  Board’s 
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organization,  in  September  1932,  the  Secretary  of  Welfare  loaned  it 
six  members  of  her  staff  from  different  Bureaus  and  Divisions,  each  of 
whom  was  familiar  with  some  special  phase  of  the  State  situation.  One 
of  these  staff  members  was  appointed  Field  Director.  While  the  Board 
took  over  responsibility  for  direct  unemployment  relief,  the  Depart- 
ment’s budget  has  continued  to  be  indirectly  affected  by  the  de- 
pression. Tables  and  charts  on  the  following  pages  indicate  that  there 
has  heen  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  coming  under  the 
care  of  welfare  institutions  as  a result  of  unemployment. 

Review  and  Reorganization 

The  work  of  the  Department  during  this  biennium  has  heen 
planned  on  a consistent  central  theme — to  prevent  waste  of  money  and 
duplication  of  function.  The  need  to  maintain  maximum  efficiency 
on  decreased  appropriations  made  this  necessary  as  well  as  desirable. 
All  Department  resources  and  services  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
and  appraised.  Such  changes  followed  as  were  essential  to  keep  the 
Department  abreast  of  current  needs  and  of  current  thought  and 
practice  in  the  welfare  field. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee  on  February  7,  1933  came  as 
a keen  loss.  She  had  been  a member  of  this  Department  since  its 
organization  in  1921,  and  had  served  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Assistance  for  ten  years. 

The  1933  Legislature  reduced  the  Department’s  appropriation  13 
per  cent  below  that  of  the  previous  biennium.  At  the  same  time,  as 
a result  of  the  depression  the  population  in  its  institutions  increased 
about  five  per  cent.  Making  a virtue  of  necessity,  the  Department  took 
this  occasion  to  simplify  and  unify  its  organization.  While  regretting 
the  necessity  to  curtail  services  and  reduce  its  staff,  the  principle  of 
reorganization  adopted  has  proven  sound. 

Bureau  of  Community  Work 

The  two  former  Bureaus  of  Assistance  and  of  Children  have  com- 
bined to  form  the  new  Bureau  of  Community  Work.  As  the  State  ac- 
cepts increased  responsibility  for  its  less  fortunate  citizens,  publie  wel- 
fare officials  are  better  able  to  take  a bird’s  eye  view  of  both  the  needs 
and  opportunities  in  this  field.  The  wastefulness  of  locking  the  stable 
after  the  horse  is  stolen  has  gradually  induced  an  appreciation  of  the 
possibilities  of  prevention  and  has  expanded  the  field  of  effort.  In- 
stead of  dealing  with  small,  specialized  johs,  there  is  an  effort  to  make 
possible  in  every  community  the  widest  usefulness  for  all  its  citizens. 

Children’s  work  is  a grave  charge  upon  any  welfare  program. 
Until  recently  the  huilding  of  institutions  constituted  a principal  ideal 
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in  care  of  children.  That  day  is  past.  Realistic  facing  of  the  child’s 
prohlems  involves  paying  attention  to  his  home  and  family.  Un- 
less it  is  absolutely  inadequate,  a child’s  home  is  a more  normal, 
wholesome  place  in  which  to  grow  up  than  the  most  ideal  of  institu- 
tions. The  salvaging  of  family  life  becomes  a major  responsibility  of 
the  children’s  worker. 

In  this  integrated  Bureau  of  Community  Work,  the  Division  of 
Family  and  Child  Welfare  not  only  continues  all  its  former  services 
to  children’s  institutions  and  agencies,  but  broadens  its  scope  into  a 
field  partially  covered  by  the  former  Bureau  of  Assistance.  Workers 
in  child  care  have  previously  made  contacts  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Poor  on  behalf  of  children  supported  by  public  funds.  They  are  now 
extending  their  supervision  to  problems  of  family  life,  of  the  home, 
and  of  that  final  expedient  of  community  life,  the  almshouse. 

Mothers’  Assistance 

Supervision  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  also  falls  to  the 
Bureau  of  Community  Work.  Mothers’  Assistance  is  a triumphant 
demonstration  of  recognition  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
child’s  home.  It  is  also  an  excellent  example  of  preventive  work.  By 
rendering  assistance  to  11,797  families  during  this  biennium,  it  has 
prevented  the  breakdown  and  loss  of  many  homes.  Pennsylvania 
counties  realize  it  is  a profitable  investment  to  help  a widowed  mother 
to  maintain  her  home  and  to  bring  up  her  own  children  rather  than 
to  permit  the  destruction  of  her  home,  and  the  scattering  of  her 
children  through  various  institutions.  Modification  of  the  provision 
that  the  county  must  match  the  State  appropriation  on  a fifty-fifty 
basis  should  be  considered. 

Administration  of  two  new  services  was  assigned  to  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund  Boards  by  the  1933  Legislature:  pensions  for  the  blind 
beginning  June  1,  1934  and  old  age  assistance  beginning  December  1, 
1934.  ' 

The  Division  of  Homes  and  Hospitals  covers  some  330  institutions 
and  includes  homes  for  both  children  and  the  aged.  Hospital  care  is 
not  adequate  in  many  parts  of  the  State  and  the  question  of  State  ap-' 
propriations  needs  further  serious  study.  Other  phases  of  community 
work  supervised  by  this  Bureau  are:  the  Council  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Interracial  program. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COSTS  OF  OPERATING  STATE-OWNED  INSTITUTIONS 
JUNE  1,  1932  TO  MAY  31,  1933 


Maintenance  Costs  for  Tear  June  1,  1932  to  May  31,  1933 


Purchased  Costs 

Value  of  Own 
Products  Used 

Combined  Total 
Maintenance  Costs 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

Diem 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

Diem 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

Diem 

Grand  Total  and  Average  

$8,601,192.94 

.8780 

$747,434.07 

.0763 

$9,348,627.01 

.9543 

PENAL  & CORRECTIONAL 

Total  & Average  

2,758,275.47 

1.0406 

130,717.37 

.0493 

2,888,992.84 

1.0899 

Eastern  State  Pen.  

997,387.60 

.9038 

14,169.03 

.0129 

1,011,656.63 

.9167 

Wpstprn  Stfltp  Ppn. 

523,774.11 

1.2821 

523,774.11 

1.2821 

Rockview  

370,590.69 

1.0099 

41,517.39 

.1131 

412,108.08 

1.1230 

Penna.  Ind.  School  

468,790.80 

1.1042 

28,109.71 

.0662 

496,900.51 

1.1704 

State  Ind.  Home  for  Women  — 

95,096.49 

1.5029 

18,702.32 

.2956 

113,798.81 

1.7985 

Penna.  Training  School  

302,635.78 

1.0659 

28,218.92 

.0994 

330,854.70 

1.1653 

MENTAL  HOSPITALS 

Total  & Average  

3,438,064.21 

.7150 

432,827.10 

.0900 

8,870,891.31 

.8050 

Allentown  State  Hospital  

435,823.42 

.8007 

42,125.29 

.0774 

477,948.71 

.8781 

Danville  State  Hospital  

494,936.18 

.7481 

77,313.62 

.1169 

672,249.80 

.8650 

Parview  State  Hospital  

186,469.81 

.7899 

23,741.59 

.1005 

210,211.40 

.8904 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital  

415,562.41 

.6566 

46,181.90 

.0730 

461,744.31 

.7296 

Norristown  State  Hospital  

794,755.93 

.6997 

69,765.22 

.0614 

864,521.15 

.7611 

Torrance  State  Hospital  

277,902.68 

.6201 

37,907.44 

.0846 

315,810.12 

.7047 

Warren  State  Hospital  

533,235.56 

.7683 

82,561.79 

.1189 

615,797.35 

.8872 

Wernersville  State  Hospital  — 

299,378.22 

.6571 

53,230.25 

.1168 

352,608.47 

.7739 

DEFECTIVES  & EPILEPTICS 

Total  & Average  

1,128,930.36 

.5734 

183,889.60 

.0934 

1,312,819.96 

.6668 

Pennhurst  State  School  

335,171.89 

.5676 

76,073.23 

.1288 

411,246.12 

.6964 

Polk  State  School  — 

510,840.92 

.5067 

69,024.05 

.0685 

579,864.97 

.5752 

Laurelton  State  Village  

185,768.97 

.7766 

21,283.81 

.0890 

207,052.78 

.8656 

Selinsgrove  State  Colony  

97,148.58 

.7407 

17,508.51 

.1335 

114,657.09 

.8742 

MEDICAL  & SURGICAL 

1,276,922.90 

3.4687 

1,275,922.90  ■ 

3.4687 

Ashland  State  Hospital 

226,199.24 

4 . 1371 

226,199.24 

4.1371 

Blossburg  State  Hospital  

97,290.67 

4.4787 

97,290.67 

4.4787 

Ooaldalp  Rtatp  Hnspitnl 

118,368.33 

3.7653 

118,368.33 

3.7653 

Connellsville  State  Hospital 

75,075.59 

3.2246 

75,075.59 

3.2246 

Hazleton  State  Hospital 

154,756.16 

3.3522 

154,756.16 

3.3522 

Locust  Mt.  State  Hospital  

90*955.29 

4.3828 

90^955.29 

4.3828 

Nanticoke  State  Hospital 

122,876.41 

3.3078 

122,876.41 

3.3078 

Philipsburg  State  Hospital 

87,319.40 

2.6390 

87,319.40 

2.6390 

Scranton  State  Hospital 

199,733.60 

2.9567 

199,733.60 

2.9567 

Shamokin  State  Hospital  

103,348.21 

3.2282 

103,348.21 

3.2282 

Bureau  of  Institutional  Management 

Another  step  in  reorganization  was  the  creation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Institutional  Management.  More  than  26,000  men,  women  and  children 
live  in  the  28  state-owned  institutions  of  Pennsylvania.  They  consti- 
tute a group  equivalent  to  the  total  population  of  Cameron,  Forest, 
Fulton  and  Sullivan  Counties. 

Each  of  the  larger  institutions  might  he  a municipality  in  itself 
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STATEMENT  OF  COSTS  OF  OPERATING  STATE-OWNED  INSTITUTIONS 
JUNE  1,  1933  TO  MAY  31,  1934 


Maintenance  Costs  for  Tear  June  1,  1933  to  May  31,  1934 


Purchased  Costs 

Value  of  Own 
Products  Used 

Combined  Total 
Maintenance  Costs 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

Diem 

Amount 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

Diem 

Amoimt 

Per 

Capita 

Per 

Diem 

Grand  Total  and  Average  

$8,405,505.84 

.8433 

$809,758.45 

.0813 

$9,215,264.29 

.9246 

PENAL  AND  COREECTIONAL 

Total  & Average  

2,570,353.22 

1.0318 

150,881.88 

.0606 

2,721,235.10 

1.0924 

Eastern  State  Pen.  

1,004,977.68 

.9105 

21,5.33.14 

.0195 

1,026,510.82 

.9300 

Western  State  Pen.,  Rockview 

785,850.61 

1.0578 

46,576.10 

.0627 

832,426.71 

1.1205 

Penna.  Ind.  School  

395,173.25 

1.1291 

36,161.73 

.1033 

431,334.98 

1.2324 

State  Ind.  Home  for  Women  — 

102,113.63 

1.4669 

17,479.73 

.2511 

119,593.36 

1.H80 

Penna.  Training  School  

282,238.05 

1.2556 

29,131.18 

.1296 

311,369.23 

1.3852 

MENTAL  HOSPITALS 

Total  & Average  

3,514,738.54 

.6940 

448,383.36 

.0885 

3,963,121.90 

.7825 

AUentown  State  Hospital  

424,311.25 

.7490 

56,481.42 

.0997 

480,792.67 

.8487 

Danville  State  Hospital  

512,073  63 

.7667 

51,887.97 

.0777 

563,961.60 

.8444 

Earview  State  Hospital  

199,161.16 

.7527 

23,862.38 

.0902 

223,023.54 

.8429 

Harrisburg  State  Hospital  

423,887.86 

.6519 

55,899.47 

.0860 

479,787.33 

.7379 

Norristown  State  Hospital  

809,306.98 

.6853 

85,767.43 

.0726 

895,074.41 

.7579 

Torrance  State  Hospital  

304,204.26 

.6810 

39,227.76 

.0749 

343,432.02 

.6559 

Varren  State  Hospital  

520,383.28 

.7210 

69,8a3.92 

.0967 

590,187.20 

.8177 

WemersviUe  State  Hospital  

321,410.12 

.6575 

65,453.01 

.1339 

386,863.13 

.7914 

DEFECTIVES  & EPILEPTICS 

Total  & Average  

1,113,881.98 

.5503 

210,493.21 

.1040 

1,324,375.19 

.6543 

Pennhurst  State  School  

327,105.76 

.5375 

76,145.78 

.1251 

403.251.54 

.6626 

Polk  State  School  

515. .324. 99 

.5002 

81,728.87 

.0793 

597.0.53.86 

.5795 

Laurelton  State  Village  

175,691.60 

.7243 

26,690.39 

.1100 

202,381.99 

.8.343 

Selinsgrove  State  Colony 

95,759.63 

.6711 

25,928.17 

.1817 

121,687.80 

.8528 

MEDICAL  & SURGICAL 

Total  & Average  - 

1 206,532.10 

3.1143 

1,206,632.10 

3.1143 

Ashland  State  Hospital 

206,910.18 

3.6767 

206.910.18 

3.6767 

Blossburg  State  Hospital 

88,979.82 

3.6103 

88,979.82 

3.6103 

Coaldale  State  Hospital 

102,174.41 

3.2713 

102,174.41 

3.2713 

Connellsville  State  Hospital  

74,164.58 

3.1762 

74,164.58 

3.1762 

Hazleton  State  Hospital 

148,022.29 

2.9902 

148,022.29 

2.9902 

Locust  Mt.  State  Hospital  

83,684.90 

3.7025 

83,684.90 

3.7025 

Nanticoke  State  Hospital 

115,122.52 

3.1602 

115,122.52 

3.1602 

Vhilipsburg  State  Hospital  

85,086.10 

2.4804 

85,086.10 

2.4804 

Scranton  State  Hospital 

205,803.10 

2.6940 

205,803.10 

2.6940 

Shamokln  State  Hospital 

96,584.20 

5».G557 

96,584.20 

2.9557 

having  many  of  the  administrative  problems  of  a community  of  3,000 
population.  There  is  the  problem  of  providing  a food  supply;  a heat- 
ing and  lighting  plant  musi  be  maintained;  a water  and  sewage  dis- 
nosal  system  must  be  operated  under  sanitary  conditions;  buildings 
and  equipment  demand  constant  attention  from  carpenters,  painters, 
masons,  plasterers,  plumbers  and  electricians.  By  means  of  the  most 
■lareful  economy  and  to  meet  the  cut  in  appropriations,  the  budget 
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for  the  operation  of  these  28  institutions  cost  the  State  only  19  million 
dollars  during  the  past  hiennium,  as  compared  with  nearly  22  million 
for  the  previous  hiennium.  This  was  in  spite  of  an  increase  of  about 
four  per  cent  in  institutional  population, 

The  new  Bureau  coordinated  under  supervision  of  its  Director  the 
work  of  the  following  experts  who  had  formerly  served  as  independent 
officials  on  the  Department  staff : agriculturist,  architect,  engineer, 
nursing  consultant  and  nutrition  consultant. 


Changes 

One  of  the  results  of  the  repeal  of  the  18th  Amendment  was  the 
demise  of  the  Alcohol  Permit  Board.  In  December,  1933,  its  work 
was  merged  with  that  of  the  newly  created  Liquor  Control  Board,  thus 
severing  the  Welfare  Department  connection. 

The  Orthopaedic  Unit’s  activities  were,  by  act  of  Legislature,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Health.  This  was  another  move  in  the 
process  of  bringing  similar  services  under  unified  control  in  all  State 
departments. 


Progress  in  Accounting  Procedure 

Governor  Pinchot  in  1923  initiated  budgetary  control  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Commonwealth.  Since  then  there  has  been  steady 
progress  in  methods  and  results.  The  present  system  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  used  by  large  commercial  concerns  in  their  branch  of- 
fices. 

Budgetary  control  of  institutions  serves  several  useful  purposes. 
It  requires  the  institution  to  formulate  its  expenditure  program  for  a 
year  ahead;  and  to  do  that,  it  must  in  Ahe  first  place  study  its  work 
program  for  the  year.  With  budgetary  control  the  institution  is  limited 
to  a maximum  expenditure.  This  requirement  promotes  constant  study 
of  the  operation  of  the  institution,  establishment  of  standards  and  gen- 
eral efficiency. 

During  the  summer  of  1932  Governor  Pinchot  appointed  a Job 
Analysis  Committee  to  reclassify  positions  in  all  administrative  de- 
partments. The  new  classification  system  went  into  effect  in  September, 
1933.  While  Pennsylvania  has  no  Civil  Service,  this  system  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  salary  rates  should  be  based  on  responsibility 
and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  training  and  experience 
required. 
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Penal  Program 

During  the  past  year  attention  has  centered  on  Eastern  State 
Penitentiary  because  of  discontent  of  prisoners  which  exploded  in  a 
series  of  riots.  These  outbreaks  were  due  primarily  to  overcrowding 
in  an  antiquated  building.  Removal  to  the  new  buildings  at  Graterford 
had  been  delayed  by  depression  economies  and  cuts  in  budget. 

A century  ago,  Pennsylvania  led  the  country  in  prison  methods. 
It  gave  its  name  to  a famous  system,  considered  in  that  day  a pro- 
gressive method  of  handling  prisoners.  Visitors  from  all  over  the 
world  observed  the  famous  Pennsylvania  system  at  first  hand.  Today 
the  State  is  once  more  aroused  to  its  need  for  a more  modern  penal 
program.  To  meet  the  awareness  of  this  need.  Governor  Pinchot  ap- 
pointed three  committees:  one  to  consider  the  future  development 
of  Eastern  Penitentiary;  a second  to  investigate  the  riots  there,  and  a 
third  to  formulate  plans  for  a State-wide  prison  program. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  further  than  physical  accommodations,  how- 
ever, in  planning  a permanent  penal  program.  Criminologists  today 
realize  that  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  more  con- 
structive than  merely  to  keep  prisoners  under  lock  and  key.  They 
seek  to  devise  a means  of  dealing  with  the  individual  criminal  so  that 
when  he  returns  to  society  he  will  conform;  to  its  laws  instead  of  fight- 
ing them. 

A recent  study  of  the  commitments  to  State  penal  institutions 
showed  that  nearly  half  of  the  inmates  had  served  previous  sentences; 
some  of  them  have  almost  continuous  records  beginning  in  early 
youth  with  reform  schools  and  reformatories.  As  they  cost  the  State 
over  $300  per  year  each,  these  habitual  criminals  are  a costly  luxury 
for  the  taxpayer.  Additional  outlay  in  preventive  work,  if  it  were 
actually  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of  repeaters,  would  he  an 
enormously  profitable  investment  both  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in 
terms  of  human  values. 

Unification  of  the  State  penal  system  by  assigning  to  each  institu- 
tion its  place  in  relation  to  the  others  has  been  undertaken  as  part 
of  the  process  of  what  is  known  as  classification  of  prisons  and 
prisoners.  Under  this  system,  all  prisoners  are  classified  on  the  basis 
of  certain  tests  and  of  reports  by  their  prison  officials  into  three  general 
groups — those  requiring  minimum,  medium  or  maximum  security. 
Young  men  serving  first  sentences,  chance  offenders,  men  giving 
promise  of  reform  are  included  in  the  first  group;  hardened  offenders 
and  habitual  criminals  in  the  third. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  much  higher  capital  investment  and 
maintenance  charges  involved,  the  taxpayer  saves  many  dollars  per 
year  on  every  prisoner  transferred  from  ^ maximum  to  minimum 
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security.  Classification  offers  other  advantages.  Under  this  system 
the  authorities  seek  to  treat  the  prisoner  as  an  individual,  rather  than 
as  merely  another  burglar  or  forger.  The  man  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  his  offense.  An  effort  is  made  to  plan  individual  train- 
ing and  treatment  for  each  man  on  the  basis  of  the  fuller  understand- 
ing of  his  needs  which  the  classification  process  should  make  possible. 

Probation  as  Prevention 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  point  at  which  to  attempt  preven- 
tive work  is  with  the  young  offender  before  he  has  become  experienced 
and  hardened  in  crime.  The  Department  has  given  especial  attention 
to  stimulating  an  understanding  and  use  of  probation  throughout  the 
State.  During  the  first  summer  of  the  biennium  it  conducted  a State- 
wide survey  of  probation  practices  with  an  intensive  study  of  four 
counties.  In  the  following  Autumn  Governor  Pinchot  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Probation.  It  will  submit  its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Years  Ahead 

Public  welfare  work  faces  conflicting  influences.  The  field  of 
community  organization  includes  wider  responsibility  for  preventive 
services  than  ever  before.  Mothers’  assistance,  mental  health  clinics, 
pre-delinquency  programs  are  all  parts  of  an  effort  to  trace  social 
evils  back  to  first  causes  and  prevent  their  getting  started.  The  inti- 
macy of  such  work  demands  local  recognition.  A growing  body  of 
public  opinion  demands  a reappraisal  of  county  government,  the  better 
to  handle  these  and  similar  services. 

On  the  other  hand  with  the  developments  of  the  last  several 
years,  use  of  State  and  Federal  funds  promises  to  become  a permanent 
part  of  the  public  welfare  picture.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the 
precise  future  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  It  depends  on  so 
many  variables — the  speed  and  nature  of  business  recovery;  the  ulti- 
mate burden  of  unemployables  to  be  cared  for;  the  swing  of  inter- 
national and  governmental  policies.  From  now  on  the  relationships 
of  Federal,  State  and  local  welfare  departments  must  be  studied  to 
the  end  that  each  shall  play  its  part,  assuming  due  responsibility,  yet 
avoiding  duplication  and  confusion. 

Numerous  details  and  questions  of  policy  must  he  worked  out  in 
the  process.  For  instance,  shall  there  be  a permanent  Federal  wel- 
fare or  relief  administration ? State  welfare  departments  and  State 
emergency  relief  boards  have  to  develop  methods  of  merging  their 
relief  activities,  and  mutually  determine  their  relationship  to  the  em- 
ployment services.  There  is  the  broad  problem  of  social  insurance — 
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unemployment,  old  ,age  and  other  types — and  their  relation  hoth  to 
relief  and  to  employment.  Those  participating  must  share  in  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  f 

Undoubtedly  some  part  of  the  progress  made  during  this  depres- 
sion will  be  permanent.  State  and  Federal  responsibility  for  com- 
munity welfare  is  widely  accepted.  In  travail  of  spirit  the  State  is 
working  out  a new  and  different  concept  of  Sovereignty.  The  old 
emphasis  was  on  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  the  State,  to  render 
obedience,  to  pay  taxes,  in  case  of  war  to  give  his  life  and  ask  no 
questions.  The  modern  concept  of  Sovereignty,  of  which  public  wel- 
fare work  is  an  illustration,  is  concerned  with  the  responsibility  of 
the  State  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

There  is  a famous  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  effect  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  high  an  ambition  to  strive  to  take  part  in  translating  that  phrase 
into  a literal  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  the  citizens  of  this  great 
Commonwealth. 
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STATE  WELFARE  COMMISSION 


The  State  Welfare  Commission  of  nine  members  is  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  They  have  continued  to  hold  monthly  meetings  during 
the  biennium.  Their  routine  of  approving  rules,  regulations  and 
policies  of  the  Department  has  proceeded  as  usual. 

Notable  service  rendered  by  the  Commission  included  assistance 
in  connection  with:  the  Bonus  Expeditionary  Force  in  Johnstown, 
building  programs,  prison  riots  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  visits  to 
State  institutions.  The  Department  recognizes  the  privilege  and  value 
of  submitting  its  problems  to  this  group  of  experts  in  various  fields 
As  an  unpaid  Board  they  give  most  generously  of  time  and  effort. 
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BUREAU  REPORTS 

BUREAU  OF  COMMUNITY  WORK 


In  its  last  biennial  report,  the  Department  urged  the  adoption  of 
a State  plan  for  unemployment  relief  based  on  the  following  princi- 
ples: expenditure  of  public  money  under  State  supervision;  leader- 
ship by  responsible  citizens  in  each  county;  distribution  of  Jrelief  by 
trained  workers. 

With  the  creation  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  the 
summer  of  1932,  the  Department  put  the  strength  of  its  staff  workers 
and  its  long  knowledge  of  community  conditions  and  resources  at  the 
service  of  the  new  organization.  During  the  first  half  of  the  biennium 
it  took  an  active  part  in  assisting  the  latter’s  rapidly  expanding  pro- 
gram. It  loaned  the  SERB  six  workers  on  full  time  from  the  staffs 
of  the  Bureaus  of  Assistance  and  of  Children,  one  of  them  being  ap- 
pointed Field  Director.  As  soon  as  the  SERB  could  replace  these 
workers,  however,  they  were  drawn  back  to  the  Department’s  own 
program.  i 

In  January,  1933  a member  of  the  staff  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington to  testify  as  to  relief  needs  in  Pennsylvania  before  a Senate 
committee.  In  cooperation  with  the  SERB  and  the  State  College 
Summer  School,  the  Department,  during  the  summer  of  1933,  gave  a six 
weeks  course  of  training  for  unemployment  relief.  Staff  members  also 
assisted  the  SERB  in  the  preparation  of  its  Handbook  for  Field 
W orkers. 

The  B.  E.  F. 

In  August,  1932,  the  “Bonus  Army,”  routed  out  of  Washington, 
moved  by  the  hundreds  into  camp  near  Johnstown.  Since  the  needs  of 
these  ragged,  homeless  ex-service  men  was  no  One  community’s  responsi- 
bility, the  Department  with  the  endorsement  of  Governor  Pinchot  sent 
four  Staff  members  with  a member  of  the  Welfare  Commission  to  aid 
the  sick  and  the  families  with  children.  The  dramatic  picture  of  the 
needs  of  these  transients  stimulated  the  Department  to  undertake  one 
of  the  first  State-wide  studies  of  the  transient  problem. 

As  a result  of  this  study,  and  following  a meeting  called  by  direc- 
tion of  Governor  Pinchot,  an  interstate  committee  on  migrants  was 
formed  with  Dr.  Ellen  C.  Potter,  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies  of  New  Jersey,  as  chairman.  Many  who  participated  in  that 
meeting  became  the  recognized  leaders  of  Federal  and  State  programs 
for  transients. 
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PENN5YL\ANIA 
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Note:  Depression  caused  the  sharp  rise  in  outdoor  relief  from  1930-1932.  During  those  years 
the  poor  boards  administered  both  their  own  and  State  funds  (First  Talbot  fund).  The 
sudden  drop  1932-1933  followed  organization  of  SERB  in  August,  1932.  WAile  poor  boards 
continued  to  administer  their  own  funds,  the  SERB  relieved  them  of  the  burden  of  destitution 
directly  due  to  unemployment. 
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Community  Service 

In  the  spring  of  1933,  the  Department  began  a careful  analysis 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  and  the  Bureau  of  Children. 
Both  Bureaus  had  been  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  their 
services  should  be  coordinated  under  a more  generalized  community 
approach.  It  was  a matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  Department  that 
while  an  extensive  and  expensive  program  for  children  away  from 
home  had  developed  in  Pennsylvania  there  was,  outside  of  the  larger 
cities,  no  program  for  family  service.  The  need  of  a close  coordination 
of  child  caring  agencies  with  the  rest  of  the  community’s  social  pro- 
gram was  also  evident. 

A new  alignment  of  services  evolved  from  this  study,  with  one 
Bureau  instead  of  two.  The  resulting  Bureau  of  Community  Work  is 
composed  of  four  units  or  divisions,  each  with  its  own  executive  and 
specific  responsibilities,  two  with  their  own  budgets,  all  functioning 
together  in  a more  closely  integrated  community  approach. 

The  Bureau  of  Community  Work  carries  on  a group  of  related 
services  to  local  communities.  The  four  units  are: 

Division  of  Family  and  Child  Welfare 

Supervises  459  institutions,  agencies,  and  public  officials  caring 
annually  for  more  than  50,000  children  away  from  their  own  homes. 
Advises  Juvenile  Courts  and  communities  on  juvenile  probation  and 
the  treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents.  Passes  on  plans  for  alterations 
to  or  building  of  State-aided  institutions  for  children,  public  homes  for 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  almshouses. 

Visits  Directors  of  the  Poor  in  every  county,  whether  on  county 
unit  or  township  and  borough  system,  in  reference  to  poor  relief  and 
almshouse  care  of  indigent  and  chronically  ill.  Inspects  85  almshouses. 

Administers  the  law  governing  importation  of  children  for  place- 
ment in  Pennsylvania;  the  Solicitation  Act;  certain  aspects  of  Incor- 
poration Act.  Licenses  and  supervises  boarding  homes  for  infants. 

Assists  local  communities  in  planning  local  public  welfare  pro- 
grams and  in  regard  to  interracial  problems. 
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Note;  Becords  tor  the  same  child  appearing  in  child  caring  agencies  and  later  in  Institutions  cause  duplications  for  which  allowance  is  made  above. 
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Progress  during  Biennium 

The  Division  of  Family  and  Child  Welfare  has  continued  all 
services  of  the  former  Bureau  of  Children  to  children’s  institutions 
and  agencies,  hut  with  a wider  scope.  Supervision  of  institutions  and 
agencies  caring  for  some  50,000  children  away  from  their  own  homes 
in  the  course  of  a year  in  Pennsylvania  has  always  heen  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  workers  of  this  Division.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
hiennium,  they  began  supervisory  visits  to  directors  of  the  poor  in  the 
latter’s  capacity  as  public  child  placing  agencies.  With  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  new  Bureau,  the  division  also  undertook  the  supervision 
of  almshouses  and  outdoor  relief.  The  Department  had  long  felt  the 
need  for  coordination  of  these  public  county  services  and  their  de- 
velopment along  the  lines  of  modern  welfare  work.  Institutes  or 
training  classes  for  the  staffs  of  children’s  agencies  formed  part  of  the 
educational  program. 

In  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency:  the  Division  cooperated  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Training  School’s  intake  study  to  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  institution,  types  of  children  it  should  receive,  and  to 
discover  the  problems  of  the  committing  counties;  cooperated  with  the 
Public  Charities  Association  in  juvenile  court  legislation,  resulting  in 
the  Act  of  1933,  codifying  and  strengthening  laws  relating  to  juvenile 
offenders;  participated  in  a State-wide  probation  study;  developed  a 
system  of  monthly  reports  of  commitments  to  correctional  schools. 

The  Division  cooperated  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  gathering  the  census  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 
Two  hundred  sixty-five  organizations  reported  29,824  dependent  and 
neglected  children  under  care  on  January  1,  1934.  During  this 
biennium  rules  and  regulations  for  State-aided  child  caring  organiza- 
tions established  the  first  official  minimum  standards  of  child  care  in 
Pennsylvania. 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  UNDER  CARE,  JAN.  1,  1934 

Total 

Number 

Per  cent 

In  Institution  or  Foster  Home  

29,824 

50.5 

In  own  or  relatives’  homes  

5,417 

9.2 

Elsewhere  

1,261 

2.1 

Children  aided  by  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 

22,554 

38.2 

Total  Under  Supervision  

59,056 

100.0 
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WHEREABOUTS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  CARE 
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In  the  spring  of  1934  Lycoming  County  undertook  to  organize  its 
poor  relief  on  a county  ;unit  basis  under  the  law  of  1921,  and  the 
County  Commissioners  requested  the  Division  to  make  a study  of  their 
outdoor  relief  and  almshouse  problems.  C.W.A.  workers  were  used. 
The  study  clearly  indicated  the  need  for  hospital-homes  for  the  chron- 
ically ill  in  place  of  old  time  almshouses. 

At  the  same  time,  and  also  with  C.W.A.  assistance,  the  Bureau 
of  Community  Work  undertook  a State-wide  study  of  local  poor 
relief.  Many  pressing  questions  make  this  study  timely.  Certain 
counties  have  indicated  that  they  are  not  financially  able  to  carry 
their  traditional  tasks  of  giving  relief  to  th©  sick  and  destitute.  Alms- 
houses are  overcrowded.  Taxpayers  are  scrutinizing  costs  as  never 
before.  The  new  laws  for  relief  to  the  blind  and  aged  single  out  two 
more  groups  of  dependents  for  assistance  from  the  State.  The  whole 
so  called  “poor  relief”  problem  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  need  of  clarifica- 
tion. 

It  is  hoped  that  out  of  this  study  of  poor  relief  a clear  analysis  of 
factual  material  will  come,  so  that  this  service  which  has  come  down 
from  the  17th  century  may  be  related  to  the  other  and  more  recent 
forms  of  aid — relief  to  veterans,  to  the  unemployed,  to  widows  with 
children,  to  the  aged  and  the  blind.  On  the  basis  of  such  facts 
Pennsylvania  can  in  the  future  develop  a coordinated  and  adequate 
program  for  relief  to  its  needy  citizens. 

Administration  of  the  Solicitation  Act  has  been  expanded  in  order 
to  protect  givers  from  fraudulent  appeals  for  charitable  funds.  Dur- 
ing the  biennium  the  Department  granted  certificates  to  three  thou- 
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sand  welfare  agencies  seeking  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  charitable 
funds. 

Under  the  Non-Profit  Corporation  Act,  approved  the  fifth  of  May, 
1933,  the  Department  became  responsible  for  certifying  to  the  need 
for  incorporation  of  non-sectarian  hospitals  or  other  non-sectarian 
charitable  or  eleemosynary  institutions  or  societies. 

The  Business  Corporation  Act  requires  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare to  approve  the  issue  of  certificates  of  incorporation  to  business 
corporations  created  for  profit  and  certificates  of  authority  to  operate 
in  Pennsylvania  to  foreign  business  corporations  when  such  corpora- 
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tions  must  be  licensed  by  the  Department.  Policies  established  since 
the  passage  of  this  Act  in  1925  have,  during  this  biennium,  been  in- 
corporated in  an  administrative  handbook. 

The  Interracial  Consultant  has  organized  several  welfare  leagues  to 
sponsor  community  betterment  programs  for  the  Negro  and  to 
strengthen  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  white  and  negro 
groups.  Activities  included  interracial  mass  meetings  and  round 
tables  and  operation  of  several  community  centers  under  trained 
supervision. 

Division  of  Assistance 

Supervises  administration  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund, 
pensions  for  the  blind,  and  old  age  assistance  (the  latter  service  begin- 
ning December,  1934). 

The  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  is  available  for  “poor  and  depend- 
ent mothers  of  approved  character  * * * with  children  under  16  * * * 
whose  husbands  are  dead  or  permanently  confined  in  institutions  for 
the  insane.”  Unpaid  boards  of  women  appointed  by  the  Governor 
administer  the  Fund  in  each  county. 

Both  pensions  for  the  blind  and  old  age  assistance  are  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund. 
In  counties  where  these  Boards  do  not  exist,  similarly  constituted 
Boards  have  been  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  these  services.  Funds 
provided  by  the  State  become  available  for  the  blind  after  June  1, 
1934;  for  old  age  assistance  after  December  1,  1934.  , 

Progress  during  Biennium 

While  the  current  appropriation  for  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
was  the  same  as  for  the  previous  biennium,  its  inadequacy  has  become 
increasingly  acute.  Several  counties  have  had  to  drop  out  because  of 
inability  to  match  the  State  grant.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  on 
June  1,  1933,  9,446  families  were  on  the  active  list,  while  on  May  1, 
1934,  only  7,835  were  receiving  grants.  Fifty-eight  counties  are  now 
operating  under  the  law,  matching  State  allocations  with  county  funds 
on  a fifty-fifty  basis. 

The  average  grant  of  $34.88  in  June,  1933,  rose  slightly  to  an 
average  of  $35.22  by  May  1,  1934.  Widows  generally  failed  to  receive 
the  added  assistance  with  which  in  past  years  they  had  supplemented 
their  grants,  such  as  part-time  work  and  help  from  poor  boards,  private 
family  agencies,  and  relatives.  The  waiting  list  of  2,450  on  June  1, 
1933,  has  mounted  steadily.  One  year  later  it  had  reached  4,500,  an 
increase  of  about  80  per  cent. 
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Studies  and  appraisals  have  been  made  in  an  effort  to  eliminate 
inequalities  in  the  waiting  lists  in  certain  counties.  To  insure  match- 
ing of  the  State  fund,  a system  was  developed  whereby  commissioners 
certify  to  payment  of  the  payroll  in  advance  of  payment  for  the 
current  month. 

Amendment  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Act  by  the  Special 
Session,  November  1933,  made  it  possible  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
grant  due  a widowed  mother  at  the  time  of  her  death  to  the  person 
assuming  responsibility  for  her  children.  Conditions  of  eligibility 
have  been  modified.  The  maximum  equity  which  a widowed  mother 
may  have  in  her  home  has  been  changed  to  a'  “reasonable  rental 
basis.”  Other  slight  modifications  relating  to  status  of  children  have 
been  made. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1933,  evidently  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  administration  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  gave  to  the  boards  and  to  the  Department  the 
added  responsibility  of  administering  pensions  for  the  blind  as  of 
June  1,  1934,  and  old  age  assistance,  December  1,  1934.  Preparation 
for  the  new  service  to  the  blind  was  well  under  way  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  biennium  and  the  first  payrolls  for  this  group  were  paid  for 
June.  The  value  of  coordinating  these  three  relief  activities  under  one 
division  as  a measure  of  economy  and  efficiency  is  evident. 

Division  of  Homes  and  Hospitals 

Supervises  163  State-aided  hospitals;  makes  annual  inspection  and 
quarterly  check  of  reports  of  patients  entitled  to  free  care;  supervises 
21  State-aided  homes  for  the  aged.  Approves  plans  for  new  buildings 
and  additions;  administers  Acts  requiring  regulation  and  licensure  of 
private  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  and  private  maternity  homes  and 
hospitals.  Altogether  the  Division  supervises  330  institutions. 

Progress  during  Biennium 

The  appropriation  for  the  present  biennium  of  $7,553,350  covered 
much  less  than  half  of  the  actual  expenditures  for  free  care  of  the 
163  State-aided  hospitals.  Lessening  of  income  from  endowments  and 
private  gifts,  along  with  the  pressure  for  increased  free  care  have 
pushed  some  of  the  hospitals  almost  to  the  breaking  ^oint.  Waiting 
lists  in  the  21  State-aided  homes  for  the  aged  are  growing,  obviously 
as  the  result  of  the  diminishing  resources  of  many  old  people. 

At  the  end  of  the  biennium,  the  Division  had  licensed  56  private 
nursing  homes  and  hospitals  and  33  maternity  homes  and  hospitals. 
The  Division  was  constantly  on  guard  against  the  exploitation  of  the 
sick  and  aged  by  homes  and  hospitals  run  for  profit. 
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Council  for  the  Blind 

Performs  various  services  for  blind  persons  and  persons  with  im- 
paired vision;  secures  information  as  to  causes  and  possibility  of  im- 
provement, also  in  regard  to  physical  and  mental  status  and  social 
and  economic  conditions;  formulates  programs  for  prevention  and 
improvement  which  it  recommends  to  State  departments,  boards,  and 
public  and  private  agencies;  secures  their  cooperation  and  refers 
problems  of  education,  training  and  placement  to  them;  maintains 
contact  with  other  State  and  national  agencies  for  the  blind;  maintains 
register  of  all  blind  persons  within  the  Commonwealth. 

Progress  during  Biennium 

New  work  undertaken  or  completed  included: 

For  the  Blind — participated  in  securing  relief  legislation;  coop- 
erated in  project  for  the  prompt  readjustment  of  newly  blinded  per- 
sons; initiated  a vigorous  campaign  for  training  and  placing  blind 
persons  in  stand  concessions;  set  up  a working  program  for  selecting 
and  placing  blind  persons  trained  by  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  to  use  a dog 
guide;  improved  standards  of  qualifications  for  supervisors  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

For  the  Partially  Seeing — established  cooperation  with  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  the 
preparation  for  and  placement  of  visually  handicapped  persons  in 
gainful  occupations;  secured  special  educational  equipment  for  public 
and  parochial  school  pupils  in  nineteen  counties;  prepared  for  sight 
saving  classes  in  four  school  districts;  stimulated  and  assisted  with 
a Squint  Clinic — one  of  three  in  the  United  States  at  the  time,  Decem- 
ber, 1933;  undertook  the  follow  up  of  all  one-eye  injuries  referred  to 
the  Compensation  Bureau. 

For  Those  Who  See  Wholly — secured  appropriation  of  $5,000  for 
care  of  gonorrheal  ophthalmia;  carried  on  a pre-school  vision  testing 
campaign  which  placed  Pennsylvania  third  in  the  United  States  in  the 
volume  of  children  examined;  administered  a State-wide  campaign  of 
education  for  the  conservation  of  vision.  Wills  Eye  Hospital  opened 
to  infants  suffering  with  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

For  the  Unborn — stimulated  organization  of  pre-natal  clinics  and 
early  treatment  of  the  expectant  mother  to  prevent  blindness  from 
congenital  causes. 


BUREAU  OF  CORRECTIONS 


Under  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Bureau  exercises  super- 
vision over  two  State  Penitentiaries,  each  having  a branch  institution; 
two  State  Reformatories;  69  county  prisons  and  workhouses;  one 
house  of  correction  and  702  city,  borough  and  township  lock-ups.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Bureau  to  see  that  authorities  in  charge  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  all  laws  pertaining  to  such  institutions. 

The  Bureau  makes  regular  inspection  of  the  State  and  County 
institutions  and  submits  to  the  officials  in  charge  recommendations  for 
adequate  housing  and  care  of  inmates;  arranges  or  approves  transfers 
from  one  institution  to  another;  advises  on  housing  of  particular  types 
of  inmates,  and  relief  of  overcrowding  and  congestion  by  such  transfers; 
advises  with  public  officials  and  administrators  of  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions  in  the  various  counties;  cooperates  with  private 
groups  and  organizations  interested  in  penal  affairs. 

Prison  Labor  Division 

Prison  industries  in  Pennsylvania  operate  under  the  States-Use 
system!  which  prohibits  all  sales  on  the  open  market.  Sales  are  limited 
to  Institutions,  departments,  and  agencies  supported  jn  whole  or  in 
part  by  tax  monies.  The  potential  market  for  this  group  is  $96,000,000 
a year.  Prison  industries  now  supply  less  than  one  per  cent  of  this 
market.  They  produce  clothing,  textiles,  shoes,  hosiery,  underwear, 
furniture,  brushes,  metal  tags,  nursery  stock,  canned  goods  and  print- 
ing. They  employ  about  1,000  inmates,  approximately  one-third  of 
the  men  available  for  productive  work. 

Each  year  the  State  releases  over  2,500  men  and  women,  many  of 
them  first  offenders,  into  their  respective  home  communities.  The 
Prison  Labor  Division  undertakes  prior  to  their  release  to  prepare  as 
many  of  them  as  possible  for  useful  and  productive  lives.  In  addition 
to  teaching  prisoners  a trade  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Prison  Labor  Division 
to  model  all  prison  industries  and  shops  after  those  on  the  outside,  in 
order  that  the  inmate  may  take  a similar  position  in  outside  industry 
when  he  is  paroled  or  released.  Prison  industries  provide  insurance 
against  unrest  and  rioting  and  furnish  a financial  asset  to  the  State. 

Progress  During  Biennium 

Sweeping  and  important  changes  have  occurred  during  the  past 
two  years.  Classification  of  institutions  and  classification  of  inmates 
within  institutions  has  commenced.  The  erection  of  new  buildings 
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has  partially  relieved  congestion.  Individualization  of  prison  inmates 
has  made  progress. 

Probation 

The  Bureau  has  given  special  attention  to  probation  activities.  A 
worker  with  wide  training  and  experience  in  this  field  has  joined  the 
staff.  The  Bureau  has  emphasized  the  need  of  adequately  trained 
probation  officers  and  urged  upon  the  judges  of  all  counties  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  their  local  probation  service.  It  has  conducted 
an  educational  program  on  probation  through  institutes  given  in  con- 
nection with  meetings  of  the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work  and  the 
Penal  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Public  Charities  Association.  Judges, 
public  officials  and  private  social  agencies  have  consulted  the  Bureau 
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in  regard  to  establishing  or  strengthening  services  in  the  probation 
field. 

The  Bureau  recognizes  the  importance  of  work  for  the  prevention 
of  delinquency.  It  has  gathered  special  material  for  a study  of  com- 
munity resources  available  for  adult  minor  offenders  aged  16  to  21 
who  are  put  on  probation.  It  has  also  made  a study  of  facilities  for 
care  of  women  offenders  in  county  prisons. 


DISPOSITION  OF  CASES 
BEFORE  CRIMINAL  COURTS 

IN  PENNSYL\ANIA 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1933 


COy^VICTED  ?/l0  [TOXAL  CA5E5  42^09]  NOT  CQAIVICTEO  v3/io 
4 i 


6UILTY-  PLACED  0/i  PROBATION 
30.0  % 


3EATEAICE0  TO  PAY  COJ-T.^ 
24-.  3 % 


AOLLB  PROOFED 
33.7  % 

ACGtUlTTBD 
6 6.3% 


3EATEACED  TO  PRI30/ITERM 
42.3% 


3’E/tTE/ICED  AAD  PAROLED 
3. 2 % 


Housing 

Numerous  county  jails  have  been  renovated  and  remodeled;  in 
several,  new  women’s  quarters  have  been  provided.  Minimum  stand- 
ards for  food,  sanitation,  ventilation  and  exercise  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

Graterford  has  completed  a building  for  the  weave  shop  and  two 
additional  cell  blocks  housing  800  men,  and  has  begun  an  isolation  unit. 
The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  at  Huntingdon  has  finished  work 
on  an  auditorium  and  a new  cell  block  housing  200.  The  State  In- 
dustrial Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  has  two  new  cottages  with  a 
capacity  of  76.  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh,  has  enlarged 
the  exercise  yard  and  prepared  plans  for  a new  hospital.  Rockview 
Prison  Farm  has  started  a new  cell  block  with  a capacity  of  250.  All 
this  construction  work  was  completed  during  the  first  half  of  the 
biennium  from  an  appropriation  of  the  1931  session. 
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The  Bureau  has  transferred  inmates  from  overcrowded  prisons  to 
other  penal  institutions.  In  order  to  assist  in  securing  a sponsor  and 
occupation  upon  release,  the  Bureau  has  transferred  a number  of 
inmates  to  the  county  jails. 

Work  with  Individuals 

More  significant  than  the  erection  of  nev/  buildings  is  the  effort 
to  reach  and  influence  the  individual  prisoners.  Eastern  State  Peni- 
tentiary and  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School  have  appointed  educa- 
tional and  recreational  directors  and  added  trained  social  workers  to 
their  staffs.  All  of  the  State  institutions  have  expanded  their  psy- 
chological services.  In  preparing  for  a classification  program  all  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  reformatories  have  taken  psychometric  tests. 

Striving  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  other  states,  it  seems  apparent 
that  insufficient  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  integrat- 
ing the  services  and  contributions  of  these  special  fields.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a Supervisor  of  Rehabilitation  Activities  to  the  staff  of 
Eastern  Penitentiary  marked  an  important  step  in  this  direction. 

Prison  Labor 

Increasing  idleness  in  State  institutions  due  to  a rapidly  growing 
population  confronted  the  Prison  Labor  Division  at  the  beginning  of 
this  biennium.  Depression  had  reduced  institutional  appropriations, 
and  lack  of  patronage  of  many  available  markets  resulted  in  declining 
sales.  To  cope  with  the  situation,  this  Division  made  an  extensive 
survey  of  markets  and  production  and  has  recently  published  a report 
of  its  findings. 

As  a result  of  this  study,  the  Division  has  undertaken  a complete 
industrial  reorganization  of  prison  shops;  it  has  placed  special  emphasis 
on  improvement  of  products  and  production  methods;  it  has  replaced 
obsolete  machinery  by  modern  and  up-to-date  equipment;  a new 
clothing  shop  has  been  established  at  Western  State  Penitentiary, 
Pittsburgh,  and  several  other  new  shops  are  now  being  installed.  These 
include  a modern  weaving  shop  at  New  Eastern  State  Penitentiary, 
Graterford,  a power  sewing  shop  at  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women, 
Muncy,  and  a metal  shop  at  Western  State  Penitentiary,  Pittsburgh. 

An  intensive  sales  program  is  under  way;  new  catalogues  are  on 
the  presses;  the  sales  force  has  been  increased.  Sales  during  the  last 
year  of  the  biennium  have  exceeded  those  of  pre-depression  days  and 
the  number  of  inmates  at  work  has  increased  accordingly. 

The  total  value  of  sales  for  the  first  year  of  the  biennium  amounted 
to  $791,084  and  for  the  last  year  $945,299.  These  amounts  represent 
less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  annual  produc- 
tion throughout  the  State,  and  the  bulk  of  these  amounts  is  expended 
for  raw  materials,  equipment  and  civilian  instructors. 


BUREAU  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 

This  Bureau  was  organized  in  July,  1933,  as  a result  of  the  study 
and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Business  Methods  ap- 
pointed hy  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot.  Members  of  the  Consulting 
Staff  constitute  the  Bureau.  Responsibilities  were  assigned  as  follows: 

Director  of  the  Bureau:  coordinating  the  work  of  his  staff,  planning 
and  efficient  operation  of  farms,  laundries,  industries  other  than 
those  under  the  Prison  Labor  Division;  maintenance  of  grounds 
and  roadways  and  of  program  for  fire  prevention  and  control; 

Agriculturist:  included  in  the  work  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau; 

Nursing  Consultant:  nursing,  schools  for  nurses  and  attendants,  orderly 
and  attendant  service,  housekeeping,  and,  in  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Institutions,  administrative  programs; 

Consulting  Dietitian:  development  and  adjustment  of  basic  rations  and 
their  adaptation;  entire  food  program  at  the  several  institutions; 
maintenance  of  standards  for  space,  equipment  and  diet  personnel; 

Consulting  Architect:  plans  for  institutional  construction  and  building 
maintenance,  including  recommendations  for  safety  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  (these  last  services  apply  also  to 
county.  State-aided  and  semi-State-aided  institutions)  ; 

Consulting  Engineer:  when  appointed  will  be  responsible  for  heating, 
lighting,  water,  sewage  and  refrigeration. 

Progress  During  Biennium 

As  this  Bureau  came  into  existence  only  a year  ago,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  establish  standards  and  procedure  in  a variety  of  matters. 

Management 

The  Bureau  defined  its  policy  in  a series  of  management  circulars 
issued  to  the  institutions.  Subjects  included:  Samples  in  the  Purchase 
of  Food  Commodities;  Temporary  Employment;  Preparation  for  Com- 
puting Dietary  Operations,  Cost  Report;  Bacterial  Content  of  Pro- 
duced Milk;  Health  Examinations  for  Food  Handlers. 

Institutional  Appraisal  and  Services 

Round  table  discussions  were  arranged  covering  each  of  five  in- 
stitutions. Representatives  of  other  related  Bureaus  participated  in  a 
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discussion  of  the  history,  construction,  budget,  professional  program, 
policies,  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  Bureau’s  several  functions. 

Semi-annual  reports  called  to  the  attention  of  all  institutions  the 
importance  of  adequate  water  supply,  interior  hose,  chemicals,  alarm 
and  lighting  systems,  the  training  of  attendants,  nurses,  guards  under 
a definite  fire  marshal,  the  cooperation  of  the  nearest  organized  fire 
company. 

A representative  of  the  Laundryowners  National  Association  made 
a study  of  laundry  procedure  in  18  institutional  laundries.  Each  in- 
stitution appointed  a laundry  committee. 

The  following  conferences  were  arranged:  institutional  engineers 
at  State  College  in  March  1934;  managers  of  institutional  farms  at 
State  College  in  1933  and  1934;  similar  gatherings  during  summers  of 
1932  and  1933  for  demonstrations. 

Farm  managers  and  herdsmen  visited  all  institutional  herds  in 
order  to  classify  producing  cows  as  to  type.  Staff  members  have  served 
on  the  SERB  committees  on  Relief  Gardens,  Rural  Planning  and  in  con- 
nection with  their  nutrition  programs. 

Farm  Show 

The  Bureau  organized  the  Department’s  exhibits  at  the  State- 
wide Farm  Products  Exhibit  on  January  1933  and  1934.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  in  1933,  52,000  people  stopped  to  observe  the  display.  In 
1934  at  least  7,500  people  remained  ten  minutes  or  more  for  the 
Department’s  program.  In  connection  with  these  Shows,  a display  of 
more  than  two  dozen  different  vegetables  produced  on  institutional 
farms  was  arranged  each  year. 

Institutional  Farms 

The  Bureau  and  the  Budget  Office  studied  the  costs  and  pur- 
poses of  institutional  farms.  It  was  demonstrated  that  their  thera- 
peutic value  is  essential  to  a good  institutional  program.  At  present, 
costs  of  these  farms  are  offset  by  rising  prices  of  certain  commodities. 
A committee  of  superintendents  formulated  the  policy  and  goals  to 
be  observed  in  using  patient  labor  in  farm  activities. 

Farm  Planning 

In  the  autumn  of  1933  the  Bureau  laid  out  a farm  program  for 
each  institution.  Plans  involved  in  the  aggregate  9,000  acres  of  farm 
crops,  900  acres  of  vegetables,  500  acres  potatoes,  34,000  chicks,  1,200 
tons  fertilizer,  2,400  tons  lime  and  the  planting  of  over  100,000  wood- 
lot  trees.  It  brought  up  to  date  and  distributed  to  aU  institutions  a 
statement  of  policy  and  management  for  dairy  cattle,  swine,  poultry 
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and  horses.  It  prepared  feed  specifications  for  the  several  types  of 
livestock.  Study  of  the  institutional  dairies  brought  together  facts  as 
to  breeding,  feeding,  production  and  management  in  the  herd.  Sum- 
maries of  the  study  were  distributed  among  the  institutions. 


ANALYSIS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL  FARM  PRODUCTION 


Mental,  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions — June  1,  1932  to  May  31,  1934 


Institutions 

MILK 

PORK 

VEGE- 

TABLES 

EGGS 

Per 
Capita 
Per  Day 

Per  Cow 
Per  Year 

Per 
Capita 
Per  Day 

Per 
Capita 
Per  Day 

Per 
Capita 
Per  Day 

Per  Hen 
Per  Year 

Pounds 

Number 

5,327 

80 

(Estimate  by  Dept. 

Agriculture) 

Mental  Hospitals 

Allentown  

1.18 

12,253 

.0768 

.5438 

.213 

181.31 

Danville  

1.52 

11,206 

.0797 

.4904 

.144 

137.49 

Farview  

.95 

9,759 

.2083 

1.1150 

.205 

157.90 

Harrisburg  .. 

.97 

12,559 



1.0004 

.160 

219.95 

Norristown  

.37 

10,740 

.0652 

.5412 

.099 

134.80 

Torrance  

1.07 

11,954 

.0761 

1.0623 

.425 

183. .81 

Warren  

1.74 

11,471 

.1323 

.8584 

.259 

191.39 

Wernersville  

1.87 

10,918 

.0763 

.6150 

.167 

144.64 

Institutions  for  Mental 

Defectives 

Laurelton  

1.84 

12,032 

.0734 

.6618 

.403 

176.45 

Pennhurst  

1.97 

11,400 

.0862 

.5135 

.428 

165.30 

Polk  

1.78 

12,051 

.0420 

.5913 

.... 

— 

Epileptic  Colony  Selins- 

grove  

2.03 

10,616 

.4260 

.5617 

.700 

172.46 

Penal  Institutions  and 

Reformatories 

Graterford  (including 

Eastern  Pen.  Pop.)  .. 



.0452 

.2177 





Huntingdon  Industrial 

School  

1.67 

11,969 

.1793 

.8385 

.049 

173.10 

Morganza  Training 

School  

1.62 

10,316 

.1572 

.8424 

.807 

214.39 

Muncy  Industrial  Home 

for  Women  

5.02^" 

12,911 

.3374 

2.4112 

1.023 

195.38 

Eockview  (including 

Western  Pen.  Pop.)  .. 

2.05 

14,500 

.2656 

.9912 

.150 

150.19 

Institutional  Goals  

1.6  to 

12,000 

.17  to 

.75 

.5  to 

200 

2 

.3 

1 

* Includes  milk  providing  entire  supply  of  butter. 


Nursing  Service 

Efforts  to  promote  efficiency  of  the  nursing  services  in  State  insti- 
tutions included  the  following  activities:  an  affiliation  course  in  psy- 
chiatric nursing  offered  by  the  Allentown  State  Hospital  to  student 
nurses  in  general  hospitals;  a three  years  training  course  for  men 
nurses  offered  by  Danville  State  Mental  Hospital;  new  teaching  labora- 
tories for  bacteriology,  chemistry  and  dietetics  at  five  institutions. 

Three  buildings  for  nurses  and  three  for  attendants  have  been 
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completed  and  furnished.  Standard  forms,  both  for  professional 
records  and  for  housekeeping  estimates,  have  been  established  in 
medical  and  surgical  hospitals. 

Dietary  Service 

The  Dietitian  has:  developed  a basic  food  ration  which  serves  as 
a basis  for  estimating  food  budgets  and  for  measuring  adequacy  of 
food  consumed;  ehecked  dietary  eost  reports  which  were  submitted 
monthly;  required  health  examinations  of  all  workers  handling  food; 
organized  an  institute  for  the  Dietary  Department  of  the  State  Insti- 
tutions at  State  College  in  January,  1934. 

Plans  and  Improvements 

As  the  1933  session  of  the  legislature  made  no  appropriations  for 
building,  no  major  eonstruction  work  was  possible.  Minor  improve- 
ments included:  addition  to  water  storage  reservoir,  new  power  house 
and  equipment,  additional  housing,  water  treatment,  new  fire  escapes 
required  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  new  eleetrical 
wiring,  new  water  lines  and  improvement  of  fire  protection.  After 
113  years  of  eontinuous  use.  Eastern  Penitentiary  is  renovating  its 
kitehen.  Graterford  is  ereeting  an  isolation  building  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  inmates. 


ANALYSIS  OP  AVERAGE  DALLY  FOOD  CONSUMPTION  AS  TESTED  IN  CERTAIN  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS  OP 

DEPARTMENT  OP  WELFARE,  JANUARY  TO  MAY  31,  1934 
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BUREAU  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH 


The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  serves  mental  patients  of  all  types, 
including  the  mentally  ill  or  so-called  insane,  the  mentally  deficient 
or  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic  and  the  inebriate. 

The  Bureau  inspects  annually  all  State-owned,  licensed  county, 
district  and  private  institutions  for  mental  patients. 

Through  correspondence  and  visits  at  institutions,  the  Bureau  lo- 
cates patients  who  do  not  have  a legal  residence  in  Pennsylvania  and 
arranges  for  their  return  to  their  proper  State  or  country.  The  Bureau 
is  empowered  also  to  authorize  the  transfer,  within  the  State,  of 
regularly  committed  patients  from  one  institution  to  another  of 
similar  type.  The  Bureau  issues,  annually,  the  licenses  for  county  and 
district  hospitals  and  private  hospitals  treating  mental  patients. 

The  Bureau  stimulates  various  organized  activities,  including 
general  mental  clinics  and  those  for  paroled  patients;  child  guidance 
clinics,  with  the  objective  of  one  in  each  hospital  district;  institutes 
and  conferences  of  various  groups;  preparation  of  pamphlets  and 
articles.  So  far  as  limited  personnel  permits,  the  Bureau  investigates 
the  waiting  lists  of  institutions  for  mental  defectives  and  advises  as  to 
relative  urgency  of  cases.  The  Bureau  participates  in  evolving  a State- 
wide mental  health  program. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  constitute  a confidential  and  increas- 
ingly inclusive  census  of  mental  patients  of  all  types,  based  upon 
copies  of  commitment  papers,  admission  and  discharge  reports  and 
mental  clinic  cards. 


Progress  During  Biennium 

Conferences  of  superintendents  of  State-owned  institutions  for 
mental  patients  have  met  at  Harrisburg  for  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions as  courses  for  attendants,  procedure  in  admitting  new  patients, 
tuberculous  cases  in  mental  hospitals,  psychoanalysis,  child  guidance 
clinics  and  psychiatric  social  work. 

Special  committees  have  considered  the  following  subjects:  orien- 
tation courses  for  attendants,  the  boarding  out  of  mental  patients, 
farms  in  institutions  for  mental  patients,  standardization  of  forms,  the 
survey  of  State-owned  mental  hospitals  with  a report  to  the  Governor, 
and  discussion  of  job  analysis. 
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The  Civil  Works  Administration  gave  valuable  assistance  to  Bureau 
studies  of  waiting  lists  to  institutions  for  mental  defectives  and  similiar 
projects. 

An  important  precedent  was  established  in  detailing  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Allentown  State  Hospital  for  temporary  part-time 
duty  as  an  inspector  of  institutions  for  mental  patients.  This  served 
not  only  to  assist  the  Bureau  but  should  be  of  great  value  to  the 
officer  concerned  as  preparation  for  future  promotion.  It  is  hoped 
that  other  State  hospital  physicians  will  be  assigned  to  such  temporary 
duty. 

An  eight  weeks  course  for  assistant  physicians  of  institutions  for 
mental  patients  will  be  continued  through  the  generosity  of  the  Post 
Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
faculty  of  the  Post  Graduate  School  have  offered  this  course  for  ten 
years  at  no  cost  to  the  State  other  than  the  living  and  travelling  ex- 
penses of  the  physicians  detailed.  It  has  been  of  incalculable  value  in 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  patients. 

Appointment  to  the  Bureau  of  a psychiatrist  with  child  guidance 
training  concentrated  attention  on  the  establishment  of  a child  guid- 
ance center  in  each  hospital  district.  The  hospitals  will  hereafter  be 
individually  responsible  for  the  general  mental  clinics  for  adults, 
including  those  for  parole  patients  and  for  advice  about  mental 
defeetives.  All  such  activities,  however,  will  continue  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau. 

Bulletin  58,  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Licensed  Private  Hospitals 
for  Mental  Patients  was  prepared  with  the  approval  of  the  Welfare 
Commission  and  distributed  by  the  Bureau. 

Community  Mental  Hygiene  Clinics 

Psychiatric  service  for  the  community  as  a State  function  should 
provide  for  four  distinct  types  of  cases:  1,  parole  cases  requiring  super- 
vision; 2,  mental  defectives  requiring  classification  and  supervision; 

3,  diagnostic  service  for  organic  defects  and  psychotic  manifestations; 

4,  child  guidance  service  for  children  reacting  to  emotional  conflicts 
or  social  maladjustment. 

The  State  hospital  is  the  logical  agency  to  meet  these  needs  in 
its  own  community.  Travelling  clinics  operating  from  a central 
office  and  covering  the  entire  State  tend  to  overlap  and  to  be  wasteful. 
The  State  hospital  integrated  with  its  community  should  best  under- 
stand available  resources.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  travelling  clinics  formerly  conducted  by  the  State  Bureau  and 
delegate  responsibility  for  clinic  service  to  the  various  State  hospitals. 


MOVEMENT  OP  POPULATION — INSTITUTIONS  FOR  MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  AND  EPILEPTICS 

FISCAL  YEAR  1934 
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Such  service  should  hecome  one  of  their  major  functions.  The  first 
step  is  the  building  up  in  each  hospital  of  an  adequate  personnel  to 
cover  the  four  functions  previously  outlined,  including  psychiatric 
social  workers  and  psychologists. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made.  In  one  hospital  a com- 
pletely staffed  child  guidance  clinic  has  operated  on  a weekly  schedule 
for  the  past  seven  months.  This  hospital  has,  in  addition,  eight  other 
clinics  offering  diagnostic  and  parole  service.  Two  other  hospitals  have 
built  up  their  personnel  and  are  offering  child  guidance  service  in  the 
community. 


ACCOUNTING  DIVISION 


The  Accounting  Division  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  controls 
expenditures  and  performs  necessary  accounting  work  for  the  Depart- 
ment proper,  Council  for  the  Blind,  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  twenty- 
eight  State-owned  welfare  institutions,  various  State-aided  institutions 
and  agencies,  and  until  last  December  the  Alcohol  Permit  Board. 
The  Division  checks  on  qualifications  of  all  applicants  for  professional 
and  technical  positions  with  institutions.  This  covers  a personnel  of 
more  than  5,000  employes. 

The  accounting  work  of  the  institutions,  which  constitutes  by  far 
the  greatest  volume,  is  done  through  the  medium  of  electric  tabulating 
machines.  Monthly  reports  are  rendered  for  each  institution,  showing 
the  Cost  by  Function  (Administration,  Care  of  Patients,  Auxiliary 
Activities,  Household,  Plant  and  Grounds,  Agricultural  Activities  and 
Capital  Costs),  Cost  by  Object  (Salaries,  Wages,  Fees,  Printing  and 
Stationery,  Food,  Material  and  Supplies,  etc.).  Expenditures  by  Object, 
(which  includes  Stores  Purchases)  Cost  by  Function-Object  Detail 
(complete  breakdown  of  Operating  Cost),  Stores  Inventory  Summary, 
and  statement  of  Commitments. 

From  the  inception  of  CWA,  all  the  necessary  administrative  office 
records  of  projects  carried  on  by  the  Department  and  its  institutions 
were  maintained  in  this  Division. 
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DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
STATISTICS 

Facts  and  figures  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  this  Division.  Its  work 
covers  all  phases  of  the  Department’s  activities  and  includes: 

statistical  reports,  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual,  submitted  to 
the  Department  hy  28  State  owned  institutions,  238  State  aided  institu- 
tions, 84  almshouses,  70  county  prisons,  67  criminal  courts  and  numer- 
ous other  agencies  under  supervision.  The  Division  checks  reports 
for  errors,  tabulates,  summarizes  and  submits  them  to  the  respective 
Bureaus  and  to  other  officials  concerned; 

advisory  service  on  forms,  with  cooperation  of  statisticians  from 
the  Federal  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  public 
and  private  agencies  within  the  State.  The  Division  introduces  new 
forms  from  time  to  time.  When  a supply  of  forms  runs  low  it  confers 
with  those  concerned  as  to  possible  improvements  before  ordering  a 
new  supply; 

interpretation  of  statistics,  bringing  to  attention  of  Bureaus  con- 
cerned unusual  conditions  and  changes  in  trend  as  shown  by  reports; 
Special  studies  and  tabulations.  Facts  deduced  from  this  statistical 
background  furnish  both  incentives  and  arguments  for  policies; 

continuing  research  program;  a consistent  and  logical  sequence 
is  maintained  for  the  longer  pieces  of  work  undertaken; 

Information  Bureau;  a large  number  of  inquiries  reach  the  Divi- 
sion from  the  general  public  and  from  other  State  Departments.  These 
include  requests  from  high  school  students  for  material  for  debate; 
from  graduate  students  working  on  theses;  from  statistical  bureaus  and 
private  agencies  in  this  and  other  states,  etc. 

Progress  During  Biennium 
Statistics 

The  Division  has  concentrated  its  efforts  on  extension  of  the  use 
of  individual  record  cards  for  State  and  county  institutions.  A separate 
card  for  each  inmate  on  admission  and  on  discharge  gives  facts  bear- 
ing on  his  condition.  These  data  secured  from  individual  records, 
throw  light  on  the  most  common  types  of  care  and  need  in  the  various 
fields.  They  also  serve  for  research  purposes. 

The  Bureau  of  Mental  Health  was  already  using  such  cards. 
During  the  biennium  the  Bureau  of  Corrections  adopted  them. 
Twenty  large  almshouses  also  installed  them,  increasing  the  number 
of  individual  records  received  from  55  to  85  per  cent  of  almshouse 
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population.  They  were  introduced  in  the  children’s  field  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1934  census  of  children  under  care  taken  in  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Federal  Children’s 
Bureau. 

Individual  records  of  patients  in  State  mental  hospitals  formerly 
limited  to  current  admissions  now  cover  the  total  population.  Insti- 
tutions for  mental  defectives  have  installed  similar  individual  records 
and  taken  a census  of  all  patients.  The  cards  replace  elaborate  annual 
statistical  reports.  These  reports  were  necessarily  made  out  hy  hand 
in  the  individual  institutions,  whereas  the  Division  tabulates  the  cards 
on  electric  machines.  The  institutions  save  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  time  necessary  for  clerical  work  while  the  Division  handles  the 
cards  without  additional  personnel. 

The  three  State  correctional  schools  for  juvenile  delinquents  as 
well  as  the  State  penal  institutions  for  adults  have  installed  the  record 
card  system.  The  county  prisons  have  begun  to  adopt  it.  Twenty- 
two  prisons  comprising  40  per  cent  of  the  county  prison  population 
have  commenced  filing  cards  for  sentenced  prisoners  only. 

Clerks  of  the  Court  in  the  67  counties  have  adopted  a new  crim- 
inal court  form  prepared  for  interstate  use  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Comparable  statistics  with  the  Federal  Bureau  and 
other  states  are  now  available. 

Research 

The  Division  has  made  the  following  studies  and  reports: 

A Survey  of  Transients  in  Pennsylvania; 

The  Man  Behind  the  Crime,  a statistical  study  of  commitments 
to  state  penal  institutions: 

Survey  of  Probation  in  65  countieei; 

Summary  of  the  survey  of  Probation; 

Some  Facts  About  Probation — a general  statement. 

For  brief  description  of  these  reports  see  Publications,  pp  61-63. 

With  the  assistance  of  C.  W.  A.,  the  Division  supervised  the  follow- 
ing white  collar  projects: 

Surveys  and  Research 
Blind 

Study  of  Individual  Case  Records  of  Blind 
Child  Care 

Census  of  Dependent  Children  under  Care  in  Pennsylvania  on 
January  1,  1934;  Study  to  Demonstrate  Methods  of  Dealing  with 
Group  of  Older  Child  Delinquents  in  Allegheny  County 
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Criminology 

Research  and  service  for  Classification  of  Prisoners  in  State  Penal 
Institutions;  Preliminary  Service  Study  in  the  Prevention  of 
Delinquency  in  Philadelphia  and  Various  Urban  and  Rural 
Sections  of  the  State;  Ten  Year  Study  of  Commitments  to  and 
Discharges  from  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  and  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Prison;  Tabulation  of  Women  in  County  Jails 
and  of  Conditions  in  Jails 

Institutions 

Service  Project  for  16  or  More  State  Institutions  Including  Penal, 
Mental,  Correctional  and  Others  in  Various  parts  of  the  State; 
Study  of  Food  Consumption  and  Food  Costs  at  Nine  State 
Owned  Institutions;  Study  of  Food  Consumption,  Farm  Crops 
and  Housekeeping;  Study  of  Farm'  Product  Cost  Accounting 
and  Farm  Management;  Study  of  Housekeeping  in  Mental  and 
Defective  Institutions;  Study  of  State  Institutional  Population 
in  Relation  to  Number  of  Employes. 

Mental  Health 

Study  of  Waiting  List  of  Mental  Defectives;  Study  of  Local  Feeble- 
minded Waiting  List  and  of  Discharged  Cases;  Revision  of 
Inaetive  File  of  Mental  Cases. 

Poor  Relief 

Study  of  Poor  Board  Accounting  and  Control  of  Receipts  and 
Expenditures;  Study  of  Poor  Relief  Laws;  Analysis  of  Intake 
Reports  from  Almshouses;  Inventory  Study  of  Relief  and  Family 
Welfare  in  Pennsylvania  in  Selected  Counties;  Study  of  Farm 
Product  Cost  Accounting  and  Farm  Management 

Service  Projects 

Cinema  Projectionist  at  Farm  Show;  Sign  Painter  at  Farm  Show; 
Sorting  and  Revising  Department  Mailing  List;  Sorting  and 
Filing  Case  Correspondence  in  the  Department;  Cataloguing 
Social  Agencies;  Reorganizing  Record  System  at  Pennsylvania 
Training  School,  Morganza;  Visiting  Housekeeper  Demonstra- 
tion Service  for  Cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

Statistical  Projects 

Sorting  and  Coding  Individual  Record  Cards  from  State  Prisons; 
Sorting  and  Coding  Individual  Record  Cards  from  County 
Prisons;  Tabulating  Criminal  Court  Reports;  Coding  and 
Punching  Individual  Records  from  Juvenile  Delinquent  Insti- 
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tutions;  Copying  Reports  of  County  Prison  Inspections  and 
making  Transfer  Records;  Philadelphia  Almshouse  Census; 
Summarizing  Poor  Relief  Expenditures  hy  Districts;  Sorting 
and  Coding  Individual  Records  from  State  Mental  Hospitals; 
Maps  and  Charts 

Editing 

Handbook  of  State  Institutions  (revised  edition) 


DIVISION  OF  PRINTING  AND 

RECORDS 


The  use  of  standard  series  of  printed  forms  by  hospitals  of  the 
mental  and  medical  and  surgical  groups  made  progress  during  the 
biennium.  American  Hospital  Association  and  American  College  of 
Surgeons  forms  served  as  models.  These  record  forms  available  from 
bulk  stock  are  much  cheaper  than  the  individual  printing  in  small 
lots  of  earlier  years. 

The  Division  revised  and  brought  up-to-date  the  Departmental 
mailing  lists.  The  8,000  names  listed  represent  74  different  groups. 
These  individuals  are  either  associated  with  some  governmental  activ- 
ity or  are  actively  interested  in  public  welfare  work. 


CIVIL  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 


The  Department  welcomed  the  opportunities  ofifered  hy  the 
ereation  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  in  late  November,  1933. 
Federal  funds  became  available  for  financing  a variety  of  jobs  as  a 
form  of  relief  work.  The  work  fell  into  two  classes:  construction 
work  employing  unskilled  labor  and  artisans  and  white  collar  jobs 
employing  clerical  and  professional  workers. 

Trying  to  live  within  the  severe  cuts  made  in  the  budget  by  recent 
legislatures,  this  offer  of  unexpected  assistance  was  all  the  more 
welcome.  It  was  tantalizing  that  everything  had  to  be  done  so  quickly. 
In  retrospect  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  chief  defects  of  the  experi- 
ment. It  was  impossible  to  make  adequate  plans  because  of  the  haste 
to  get  under  way. 

As  an  experiment  in  relief,  C.  W.  A.  was  of  great  interest.  It 
ignored  previous  principles  of  relief  which  had  demanded  destitution 
as  a first  qualification  for  employment.  C.  W.  A.  operated  on  another 
basis.  Fitness  and  desire  for  a job  qualified  an  applicant  for  work. 
It  was  an  unprecedented  assumption  by  Government  of  responsibility 
for  unemployment  in  an  industrial  depression. 

Altogether  the  Department  sponsored  303  projects  under  C.  W.  A., 
employing  6,500  men  and  women.  Pay  rolls  totalled  over  three- 
quarters  of  a million  dollars,  and  the  value  of  materials  used  came  to 
almost  $250,000. 

White  Collar  Projects 

The  38  white  collar  projects  employed  485  white  collar  workers. 
The  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  supervised  them.  They  fell, 
with  some  overlapping  into  four  groups:  research,  statistical,  editing 
and  service  projects.  They  are  listed  on  page 

Construction  Projects 

Headquarters  for  the  engineering  of  C.  W.  A.  construction  projects 
was  in  the  office  of  the  Architect.  The  Deputy  Secretary,  the  Architect, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Institutional  Management,  the  Comp- 
troller and  other  technical  members  of  the  staff  supervised  a total  of 
265  projects  in  28  institutions,  employing  approximately  6,000  men. 

Elimination  of  fire  hazards  and  other  hazardous  conditions  in 
various  institutions  was  an  important  achievement.  Pennhurst  em- 
ployed 600  men  on  one  project,  excavating  and  grading  the  recreation 
field.  The  State  Industrial  Home  for  Women  at  Muncy  built  a sewage 
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disposal  plan  under  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Con- 
tractors had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  plan  at  $25,000.  No  State 
appropriation  had  heen  available  in  spite  of  its  urgency.  Rockview 
Peniteiitiary  employed  200  men  on  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
impounding  reservoir  hy  26  million  gallons  under  the  supervision  of 
skilled  civil  engineers. 

The  Department  conducted  a survey,  and  prepared  plans  showing 
the  construction,  floor  layout,  steam  and  water  piping  and  electrical 
lines  for  practically  all  State  institutions.  It  surveyed  the  property, 
established  boundary  lines  with  markers  and  prepared  a general  plot 
plan.  These  plans  will  be  of  inestimable  value  for  reference  in  making 
repairs,  alterations  and  future  developments. 

Another  survey  investigated  all  electrical  wiring  throughout  insti- 
tutional buildings,  condition  of  electrical  motors  and  other  apparatus, 
the  electrical  requirements  and  the  actual  consumption  of  electrical 
current.  As  buildings  deteriorate  from  age  and  usage  it  is  necessary 
to  replace  wiring  not  only  for  economy  of  consumption  but  as  a safety 
measure.  Electrical  motors  deteriorate  and  require  repairs  and  re- 
winding. This  survey  was  of  the  utmost  value. 


CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 


When  the  Bond  Issue  for  a $50,000,000  construction  program  for 
State  institutions,  authorized  at  the  Session  of  1925,  was  disapproved 
at  the  General  election  in  1927,  there  was  an  understanding  that  the 
program  would  he  financed  from  current  funds,  the  hiennial  appro- 
priations to  approximate  $10,000,000. 

All  went  well  until  the  depression.  The  Session  of  1927  appro- 
priated $5,918,500,  and  in  1929,  $10,090,101  more  was  set  aside  for  the 
Welfare  program.  At  the  Session  of  1931,  Governor  Pinchot  approved 
$10,258,010  but  this  was  curtailed  at  the  Special  Session  to  about  five 
and  a half  millions.  Because  of  the  financial  emergency,  the  General 
Assembly  in  1933  was  unable  to  make  appropriations. 

The  inability  of  the  General  Assembly  to  grant  money  for  con- 
struction has  meant  that  the  State  institutions  are  again  faced  with 
the  distressing  problem  of  overcrowding.  The  number  of  mental 
patients  has  steadily  increased,  especially  in  the  Torrance,  Warren, 
Allentown  and  Norristown  State  Hospital  districts.  The  institutions 
for  mental  defectives  at  Laurelton,  Pennhurst  and  Polk  have  been 
under  constant  pressure  to  admit  patients  but  are  filled  to  capacity 
with  hundreds  on  their  waiting  lists.  Need  for  the  proposed  Cumber- 
land Valley  State  Institution  for  Defective  Delinquents  has  become 
more  urgent  with  growing  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  the  crime 
problem. 

The  Department  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  Federal 
Public  Works  Administration  would  finance  an  extensive  building 
program  for  the  State  institutions.  Plans  were  submitted  for  build- 
ings costing  approximately  $10,000,000  (see  page  57),  but  at  this 
writing  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  necessary  funds  will 
be  forthcoming  from  Washington.  The  institutions  made  requests 
for  buildings  and  improvements  amounting  to  $22,931,050.  These 
figures  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  a building  program 
today. 

Relief  of  the  unemployed  will  rightfully  be  the  first  consideration 
of  the  General  Assembly  in  1935,  but  it  must  he  apparent  that  needs 
of  the  State  institutions  cannot  remain  unsatisfied. 
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BUILDINGS  NEEDED  AT  STATE  WELFARE  INSTITUTIONS 


Applications  by  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  Loans  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  of  Public  Works 


Location  and 
Type  of  Institution 

Project 

Bids 

Amount 

In- 

mates 

Attend- 

ants 

MENTAL  HOSPITALS 
Allentown,  Lehigh  County 

Dining  HaU  and  Employes’  Building 

56 

10 

$80,500 

142,000 

50,000 

Danville,  Montour  County 

Wing  Addition  & Roof  Garden,  Clinic 

14 

2 

50,000 

60,000 

Jarview,  Waymart, 

Hospital  for  convict  and  criminal  in- 

58 

150,000 

Harrisburg,  Dauphin 

Laundry  Building  

150,000 

100 

177,749 

NorristowB,  Montgomery 
Pnnnt.y  ... 

Cottage  for  Contagious  Diseases  

Reconstruction— Buildings  l,  8,  13,  14 

12 

966 

“ 

30,544 

842,708 

Torrance,  Westmoreland 

Construction— two  buildings  for  dis- 
turbed patients  male  and  female  — 
Improvements,  new  floors,  heating, 
lighting,  wiring,  water,  refrigera- 

720 

- 

1,221,120 

402,205 

Dining  Hall  and  Kitchen  

.. 

208,618 

CuUliLy 

362 

9 

419,677 

124 

330,038 

Warren,  Warren  County  - 

Building  for  Disturbed  Women  & 

250 

321,672 

WemersviUe,  Berks  County 

Ward  Building  for  Infirm  Female 

82 

143,734 

Kitchen  for  main  Dining  Room  and  a 

100,000 

MENTAL  DEFECTIVES  & 
EPILEPTICS 

Camp  HiU,  R.  D.  1, 
Cumberland  County  

Cumberland  Valley  Institution  for 
Mental  Defectives — to  begin  con- 

300 

20 

1,559,500 

Laurelton,  Union  County 

Village  for  feeble-minded  women 

172 

26 

153,200 

16 

144,000 

Pennhurst,  Chester  Coimty 

School  for  mental  defectives 
Boiler  Plant  — 

352 

— 

100,000 

535.500 

Polk,  Venango  County  .. 

School  for  mental  defectives 

240 

27 

450,000 

Sewage  Disposal  Plant  & Improve- 

70,000 

SelinsgTove,  Snyder  County 

104 

28 

371,205 

Service  Building  

— 

— 

175,615 

50,000 

MEDICAL  & SURGICAL 
Blossburg,  Tioga  County  - 
ConnellsviUej  Fayette 

12 

4 

96,000 

State  Hospital,  Garage  & Laundry  — 

4 

45,000 

Nanticoke,  Luzeirig  County 
Philipsburg,  Centre  County 
Scranton,  Lackawanna 

36 

150,000 

46 

120,000 

State  Hospital,  Extension  and  Altera- 

325 

26 

588,000 

County  — — 

PENAL  & CORRECTIONAL 
Rockview,  Centre  County 

Western  State  Penitentiary,  Comple- 

254 

237,600 

Morganza,  Washington 

School  for  Delinquents,  Two  Cottages 

66 

6 

145,000 

Muncy,  Lycoming  County 

Industrial  Home  for  Women,  Canning 

34,000 

4,593 

236 

$9,905,185 

1 

LEGISLATION 


Three  legislative  sessions  met  during  the  hiennium. 

Extraordinary  Session — June  1932 

The  General  Assembly  met  in  special  session  at  the  call  of  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  to  deal  with  the  unemployment  crisis  and  budget 
revision. 

Act  51,  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 

Act  52,  Unemployment  Relief 

Act  53,  Emergency  Relief  Sales  Tax 

established  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  to  take  over  the 
problems  of  unemployment  relief;  appropriated  $12,000,000  to  finance 
relief  from  September,  1932  through  March,  1933  (the  second  Talbot 
fund)  ; and  levied  a sales  tax  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue. 

House  Bills  40  and  41  (failed  to  pass) 

were  housing  bills  which  would  have  made  it  possible  to  eliminate 
in  part  congested  areas  in  the  State. 

Regular  Session — 1933 
Act  311,  Codification  of  Juvenile  Court  Laws 

codified  laws  affecting  delinquent,  neglected  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. This  long  desired  codification  repealed  obsolete  laws  and  de- 
fined the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts.  It  established  procedure  in  such 
matters  as  initiation  of  proceedings  and  placement  of  children.  It  is 
particularly  important  that  children  brought  into  court  shall  be 
shielded  from  the  notoriety  of  public  hearings  and  press  publicity. 
This  Act  provided  for  private  hearings. 

Act  312,  Juvenile  Court  Law  of  Allegheny  County 

created  separate  Court  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  children’s 
cases  for  Allegheny  County.  It  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  provided 
specifically  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  by  the  Juvenile 
Court  Judge  and  the  definition  of  their  duties.  It  also  prohibited  the 
commitment  by  magistrates  of  delinquent,  neglected  and  dependent 
children  to  industrial  or  correctional  schools. 

Act  196,  a supplement 

provided  for  erection  of  a new  house  of  detention  in  Allegheny 
County. 
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House  Bill  961  (failed  to  pass) 

attempted  to  raise  the  juvenile  court  age  to  18  years 
Act  201 

amended  poor  relief  acts  by  clarifying  legal  settlement. 

Act  202 

imposed  liability  on  poor  districts  for  support  of  persons  having 
no  known  settlement  and  for  emergency  care  of  persons  becoming 
dependent  in  districts  in  which  they  have  no  settlement. 

Act  11,  Salary  of  sheriffs  in  seventh  class  counties 

abolished  fee  system  for  sheriffs  of  seventh  class  counties  and  put 
this  office  on  same  salary  basis  as  in  all  other  groups  of  counties.  Ban 
of  the  iniquitous  fee  system,  which  enabled  some  sheriffs  to  profit  by 
as  much  as  $10,000  per  year  through  control  of  the  jail  dietary,  will 
save  taxpayers  of  these  17  counties  an  estimated  $40,000  annually. 

Act  260,  General  Appropriations  Bill 

transferred  appropriations  for  the  work  of  the  Orthopaedic  Unit 
from  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  the  Department  of  Health. 

Acts  14-A,  66,  221,  62,  203,  increasing  revenue 

transferred  $400,000  from  the  Manufacturing  Fund  of  the  Prison 
Labor  Division  to  the  General  Fund,  and  increased  license  fees  charged 
by  the  Department.  These  increases  affected  maternity  hospitals, 
private  nursing  homes,  boarding  homes  for  infants  and  agencies  or 
individuals  seeking  license  to  solicit  funds  for  charitable  and  patriotic 
purposes. 


Extraordinary  Session — November  1933 

Repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and  necessity  for  State 
legislation  tieing  in  with  the  Federal  recovery  program  precipitated 
the  third  legislative  gathering  during  the  biennium.  A trend  toward 
broader  social  planning  was  reflected  in  two  responsibilities  assumed 
by  the  Commonwealth. 

Act  61,  Pensions  for  the  Blind 

provided  pensions  for  blind  residents  of  State  meeting  certain 
eligibility  qualifications,  beginning  in  June,  1934. 

Act  64,  Old  Age  Assistance 

provided  old  age  assistance  to  qualified  residents  beginning  in 
December,  1934. 
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Act  60,  Blind  Pension  Appropriation 
Act  63,  Old  Age  Assistance  Appropriation 

earmarked  anticipated  revenues  from  the  newly  created  State 
Liquor  Stores  System  to  provide  funds  for  payment  of  blind  pensions 
and  old  age  assistance  grants;  transferred  the  work  of  the  Alcohol 
Permit  Board  to  the  new  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control  Board. 

Act  22,  Enabling  Act  for  Construction  in  Counties 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  take 
advantage  of  P.  W.  A.  funds  and  appropriations  amounting  to  10 
million  dollars  to  he  matched  by  Federal  funds  up  to  14  millions  for 
construction  of  State-owned  institutions.  A major  share  of  this  amount 
was  allocated  by  the  Senate  sub-committee  for  the  construction  of 
institutions  within  the  Welfare  Department.  This  money  has  not  yet 
become  available  because  of  legal  questions  raised  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Act  218-A,  Appropriation  for  Mothers'  Assistance 

made  same  total  grant  as  during  the  previous  biennium.  This 
prevented  prompt  absorption  of  waiting  lists  which  had  grown  during 
the  preceding  two  years. 

Act  197,  Amending  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Law 

made  it  possible  in  case  a mother  should  die  with  grants  accrued 
and  owed  to  her  by  the  State  to  pay  such  grants  to  the  person  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  her  children. 

Act  78,  Mental  Health 

authorized  the  Department  and  trial  judges  to  require  examina- 
tion of  certain  persons  charged  with  crime  by  psychiatrists  from  State 
and  county  mental  hospitals. 

Act  198,  Mental  Health 

authorized  courts  to  accept  sworn  statements  of  physicians  rela- 
tive to  discharge!  of  patients  from  mental  hospitals  instead  of,  as  here- 
tofore, requiring  the  physicians  to  attend  court  in  person. 

Act  105,  Non  Profit  Corporation  Code 

made  the  Department  the  investigating  agency  to  determine  the 
community  need  for  proposed  charitable  and  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tions. The  certification  of  the  Department  as  to  such  necessity  became 
conclusive  upon  the  courts  in  acting  upon  such  applications. 

Act  3A,  Unemployment  Relief 

provided  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  with  funds  to  carry 
on  the  program  of  direct  and  work  relief  until  November,  1933. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Pamphlets  and  Reports 

Report  on  Transients  and  Homeless  in  Pennsylvania  by  Morris 
Lewis  and  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics,  25  pp.,  mimeo- 
graphed. 

Based  on  questionnaires  and  field  work.  Records  for  one  year 
from  Pittsburgh  and  for  five  months  from  Philadelphia  showed  that 
25,000  transients  had  passed  through  those  cities  in  the  periods  cov- 
ered. Shortly  after  publication  of  this  report,  a State  Director  of  the 
Transient  and  Homeless  Bureau  was  appointed  and  the  work  was 
taken  under  the  supervision  of  the  SERB  as  part  of  the  unemployment 
relief  program. 

The  County’s  Children  by  Mary  S.  Labaree,  Chief,  Division  of 
Family  and  Child  Welfare,  8 pp.,  printed. 

As  budget  cuts  have  practically  wiped  out  the  Department’s 
printing  appropriation,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  of  Philadelphia 
had  this  valuable  pamphlet  printed  for  the  Department.  It  is  based 
on  incidents  furnished  by  children’s  workers  throughout  the  State. 

Series  of  5 Pamphlets  sponsored  by  Division  of  Family  and 
Child  Welfare,  prepared  for  the  use  of  women’s  clubs  and  other 
community  groups  in  planning  welfare  programs. 

“Welfare  Work — Prevention  or  Cure,”  Mary  S.  Labaree,  11  pp.,  printed 

“Children  in  Need  of  Special  Care,”  Mary  S.  Labaree,  10  pp.,  printed 

“America’s  Physically  Handicapped  Children,”  Mary  S.  Labaree,  7 pp., 
printed 

\/  “Juvenile  Delinquency— What  of  it?”,  Margaret  M.  Swiggard,  12  pp., 
printed 

“Building  a Mental  Health  Program  in  the  Community”,  Wm.  C. 
Sandy,  M.  D.,  9 pp.,  printed 

In  Place  of  a Parent— The  A B C of  Foster  Family  Care  for 
Children  by  Blanche  Paget,  62  pp.,  printed. 

Originally  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Children  of  this  Depart- 
ment with  the  assistance  of  the  Public  Charities  Association  and  now 
given  nation-wide  circulation.  The  Federal  Children  s Bureau  re- 
published it  with  a letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Hon.  Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  from  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the  Children  s 

Bureau. 
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Handbook  of  State  Institutions — Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, 28  pp.,  printed. 

Revised  and  corrected  to  March,  1934.  Previous  edition  issued  in 
1927.  This  Handbook  was  planned  for  use  of  State  and  county 
officials,  juvenile  court  workers,  lawyers,  social  case  workers,  etc.  It 
furnishes  for  ready  reference  reliable  information  on  location,  capac- 
ity, functions  and  admission  requirements  of  all  State  institutions  in 
the  welfare  field. 

Summary  of  White  Collar  Projects — Division  of  Research  and 
Statistics,  34  pp.,  mimeographed. 

An  index  to  the  34  white  collar  projects  supervised  by  the  De- 
partment under  the  C.  W.  A. 

Report  on  Prison  Industries,  F.  Herbert  Cooper,  Director  of 
Survey,  60  pp.,  printed. 

Covers  market  analyses,  industrial  organization,  production  and 
interrelated  studies. 

The  Man  Behind  the  Crime  by  Gertrude  Marvin  Williams,  54 
pp.,  mimeographed, 

A statistical  study  of  1931  commitments  to  adult  penal  institu- 
tions in  the  State,  based  on  individual  records  not  previously  available. 

Survey  of  Probation  in  65  Counties  of  Pennsylvania — Edited 
by  Gertrude  Marvin  Williams  with  assistance  of  Margaret  M.  Swiggard, 
B.  L.  Scott,  George  E.  Lodgen,  G.  Richard  Bacon  and  Benedict  S. 
Alper,  243  pp.,  mimeographed. 

Based  on  reports  of  the  Department’s  field  workers  covering  the 
past  ten  years  and  special  questionnaires.  The  second  part  of  the 
report  was  a more  intensive  study  of  probation  in  four  counties : 
Centre,  Montgomery,  Schuylkill  and  W estmoreland. 

This  report  was  made  in  connection  with  the  appointment  by 
Governor  Pinchot  of  a Committee  on  Probation.  This  Committee  has 
since  sponsored  the  following  publications : 

Bibliography,  “References  on  Adult  and  Juvenile  Probation 
in  Pennsylvania”  by  Dr.  W.  W allace  Weaver  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  11  pp.,  mimeographed. 

Some  Facts  About  Probation,  General  statement  prepared  by 
Gertrude  Marvin  Williams,  9 pp.,  mimeographed. 
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The  Committee  has  in  preparation: 

A Handbook  or  Manual  on  Probation  by  Leon  Stern,  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  and  a member  of 
the  committee. 

A Summary  of  the  Original  Probation  Survey  listed  above. 
Rules  and  Regulations 

The  Administrative  Code  charges  the  Department  of  Welfare 
with  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  its  functions  of  supervision, 
visitation  and  inspection.  The  Department  has  published  the  follow- 
ing Bulletins  during  this  biennium: 

Bulletin  ^23— Rules  and  Regulations  and  Minimum  Standards 
FOR  Boarding  Houses  for  Infants,  8 pp.,  printed. 

Bulletin  #46 — Rules  and  Regulations  Regulating  Certain  Ma- 
ternity Hospitals  of  Cities  of  the  Third  Class,  Boroughs, 
Towns  and  Townships,  8 pp.,  printed. 

Bulletin  #53 — Rules  and  Regulations  for  State- Aided  Institutions 
FOR  Dependent  and  for  Deliquent  Children,  Day  Nurseries, 
Maternity  Homes  and'  Child  Caring  Agencies,  16  pp.,  printed. 

Bulletin  #56 — Rules  and  Regulations  Regulating  Certain  Private 
Nursing  Homes  and  Private  Hospitals,  8 pp.,  printed. 

Bulletin  #57 — Rules  and  Regulations  for  Administration  of  the 
Solicitation  Act,  6 pp.,  printed. 

Bulletin  #58 — Rules  and  Regulations  for  Licensed  Private  Hos- 
pitals FOR  Mental  Patients,  8 pp.,  printed. 

Bulletin  #2 — (Revised  1934) — Instruction  Manual  of  the  Uni- 
form Accounting  System  for  General  Hospitals,  54  pp., 
printed. 

The  uniform  system  of  accounting  for  State-aided  hospitals,  devised 
by  officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  and  in  use  in  Pennsyl- 
vania since  1922,  has  become  generally  recognized  as  the  most  prac- 
tical system  of  its  type  yet  developed.  The  Department  annually 
receives  many  requests  from  other  State  welfare  boards  and  hospital 
associations,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  assistance  in 
setting  up  similar  systems. 

Periodicals 

The  Department  has  published  a Monthly  Bulletin  throughout  the 
biennium.  It  is  edited  in  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics.  The 
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first  number  appeared  in  May,  1932.  It  is  a four  page  journal  measur- 
ing nine  by  twelve  inches.  It  has  a circulation  of  8,000.  , Its  articles, 
though  brief,  carry  from  month  to  month  the  essentials  of  the  Depart- 
ment’s current  efforts.  While  more  than  one  subject  may  be  covered 
in  the  same  number,  in  general  the  emphasis  in  each  issue  has  heen 


as  follows: 

1932 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Unemployment  Relief  (out  of  print) 

The  Counties  and  Emergency  Relief 
Recreation  Programs 
Work  Relief 

Children  and  the  Depression  (out  of  print) 
Pennsylvania’s  Penal  Program  (out  of  print) 
Pennsylvania’s  Mental  Health  Program 
Preventive  Measures  as  an  Economy 

1933 

J anuary 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June- July 
August 
September 
October 

State  Institution  Stewardship 
Emergency  Relief  Methods 
Memorial  to  Martha  J.  Megee 
New  Legislation 
Transients  in  Pennsylvania 
Reorganization  following  Budget  Cuts 
Social  Work  as  a Profession 
Centralizing  Institutional  Work 
The  Bond  Issue  of  25  millions — constitutional 
amendment  No.  8 

November 

December 

New  Mental  Clinic  Plan 
Mothers’  Assistance 

1934 

J anuary-Fehruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Old  Age  Assistance  and  Pensions  for  Blind 
Prison  Classification  and  Probation 
Function  of  public  and  private  social  work 
Work  accomplished  under  C.  W.  A. 

New  Prison  Program 

Speakers’  Service 

Department  of  Welfare  officials  gave  radio  talks  once  or  twice  a month  during 
the  winter  of  1933-34.  Some  of  the  speakers  and  their  subjects  were: 


Alice  F.  Liveright,  “Department  Service  and  Economies;” 
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Clement  W.  Hunt,  “Cumberland  Valley  State  Institution  for  Mental  De- 
fectives;” 

R.  Bruce  Dunlap,  “One  Thousand  and  One  Cows;” 

Helen  Glenn  Tyson,  “Community  Responsibility  for  a Welfare  Program;” 
B.  L.  Scott,  “Pennsylvania’s  Penal  Program;” 

Mary  S.  Labaree,  “Why  the  State  is  Interested  in  Child  Welfare.” 

The  Department  maintained  a schedule  of  speaking  engagements 
as  part  of  its  educational  service  in  the  State.  The  Secretary,  the 
Bureau  heads  and  staff  members  were  in  constant  demand.  The 
variety  of  the  meetings  addressed  and  of  the  subjects  covered  is  illus- 


trated by  the  following  partial  list 

the  past  two  years: 

Organization 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Philadelphia  (Conference  Proceedings, 
p.  416) 

Pennsylvania  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work 

Pennsylvania  State  Conference  of  Social 
Work 

State  Nurses’  Association — 30th  Annual 
Meeting 

Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican 
Women — Tenth  Annual  Convention 

All  Philadelphia  Conference 

Conference  on  Malnutrition 

Hospital  Association  of  Pennsylvania — 
12th  Annual  Conference  (Conference 
Proceedings,  p.  176) 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Division  I,  Children 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Detroit,  Divisions  VIII  and  XII  and 
National  Committee  of  Volunteers  in 
Social  Work.  (Conference  Proceedings, 
p.  439) 

Hospital  Conference  of  Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Social  Work 

American  Legion — Eastern  State  Child 
Welfare  Conference 

Philadelphia  Conference  on  Government 

Hospital  Association  of  Pennsylvania 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Kansas  City 


of  the  Secretary’s  speeches  during 


T itle 

Growing  Importance  of  State  Welfare 
Work  in  Financial  Support  for  Local 
Welfare  Services 

Pennsylvania  Relief  Needs 

Savings  Effected  in  State  Institutions 

Department  Services 

Welfare  Program 

State  Relief 

Malnutrition 

How  Have  Hospitals  Met  the  Care  of  the 
Unemployed? 

Financing  of  Children’s  Work  as  a Long- 
Time  Policy 

Possibilities  of  Volunteer  Service  in  Pub- 
lic Agencies 


State  and  Local  Responsibility  for  Hos- 
pitals 

Is  Government  Responsible  for  Social 
Work? 

Cooperation  for  Child  Welfare 

A Re-examination  of  Pennsylvania  Gov- 
ernment 

Effects  of  Unemployment  on  Hospital 
Services 

The  Citizen  and  Public  Welfare  from  the 
Point  of  View  of  a State  Department 


INDEX 


A 


Accounting  Division 

Agriculturist  

Alcohol  Permit  Board  . . . 

Almshouses  

Appropriations  6, 

Architect,  Consulting  . . . 
Assistance,  Division  of  . . 


Page 

49 

14,  38 

14 

23,  26,  29.  50 

8,  9,  30,  41,  56,  59 

14,  38 

28,  32 


B 


Institutional  populations 

11,  12,  13,  34,  35,  46,  47,  48 


Interracial  Consultant 28 

J 

Job  Analysis  Committee 14 

Juvenile  Courts  23,  25,58,  59 

Juvenile  delinquency  23,25,36,61 

Juvenile  probation  23 


Blind  10,26,28,32,  59,60 


Bonus  Expeditionary  Force 21 

Budgetary  control  14 

Bureau  of  Community  Work  9,  10,  21-32,  68 

Bureau  of  Corrections  33-37,50,68 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Management, 

12,  38-43,  68 

Bureau  of  Mental  Health  . . . .44-48,  50,  68 
Business  Corporation  Act 27 
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Child-care  9,10,23,25 

Child-caring  agencies  25 

Child  Guidance  Clinic  44,48 

Children’s  census  24,25,26,51 

Civil  Works  Administration  ....51,52,54 
Classification  of  prisons  and  prisoners, 

16,  17,  33,  36 

Clinics 

eye  32 

mental  44,  45 

Committee  on  Probation 17 

Community  Work,  Bureau  of, 

9,  10,  21-32,  68 

Community  Service  9,  10,  23 


Construction  program — institutional. 


41,  56,  57.  60 

Construction  projects — ^C.  W.  A.  ...54,60 

Corrections,  Bureau  of 33-37,60,68 

Council  for  the  Blind 10,  32 

Criminal  Courts  36,51 

Cumberland  Valley  State  Institution 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  WELFARE— STATISTIOAL  SUMMARY 
STATE-OWNED,  STATE-AIDED  AND  STATE  SUPERVISED  INSTITUTIONS 


BUREAU  OP  COMMUNITY  WORK 


Population  on 
Last  Day  of  Tear 


In  Insti-  On 
tution  Parole 


Annual 

Number 

Receiving 

Care 


Child  Care 

162  Institutions  for  Dependents  

23  Institutions  for  Delinquents  

10  Institutions  for  Crippled  

71  Child  Caring  Agencies  

46  Day  Nurseries  

18  Maternity  Homes  

Directors  of  the  Poor  (in  56  counties  placing 

children)  

Juvenile  Courts  (35  counties)  

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  (10,249  families — total 
children)  


18,252 

5,912 

441 

18,730 

1,994 

680 


1,126 

2,535 


Homes  and  Hospitals 

163  State-aided  Hospitals  

21  Homes  for  Aged  

84  Almshouses  

BUREAU  OP  MENTAL  HEALTH 


16,317 


22  Mental  Hospitals  

4 Institutions  for  Mental  Defectives 
1 Colony  for  Epileptics  


29,644 

6,241 

398 


3,809 

315 

168 


BUREAU  OP  CORRECTIONS 
7 State  Penal  and  Correctional  Institutions 

69  County  Institutions  

67  Criminal  Courts  


6,621 

7,153 


4,830 


Prison  Labor  Division 

Average  daily  number  of  inmates  employed  during 
biennium 


Part  time  970 

Pull  time  757 


BUREAU  OP  INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
17  Institutional  farms 

Inmates  employed  1,449 


25,261 

8,567 

666 

26,248 

3,671 

2,990. 

1,557 

3,230 

29,712 

373,557 

9,117 

27,265 


39,226 

6,793 

591 


10,716 

109,287 

44,500 
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